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IN THE POULTRY YARD 


$7.16 PROFIT PER HEN IN 
LAYING CONTEST. 





Winning Pen Makes Above Less Cost 
of Labor—Poorest Pen Hardly Pays 
Cost of Feed—Missouri Pen of 
Baff Orpingtons Wins for Feb- 
ruary—Two Leading Hens Tie 
and Average 25 Eggs Each 
for Three Months—Hatch 
Early. 





If pullets are intended for an egg 
laying contest or are expected to be 
good winter layers, they must. be 
hatched reasonably early. This ap- 
plies to all varieties. If you can so 
arrange your hatches so the pullets 
will mature and begin to lay in Octo- 
ber and November, they will continue 
throughout the winter as a rule, This 
has been our experience with our.own 
stock and with those entered in the 
egg laying contests for the past three 
years. If your pullets are going to 
win or make a creditable record they 
must lay some winter eggs and if 
they don’t begin to lay in October or 
November the chances are they will 
not lay much till towards spring. 
Some may, but the majority will not. 
If your pullets are to lay eggs in 
winter when eggs are highest, they 
must be hatched early. A pen that 
lays well in fall and winter will net 
you more profit than one that lays 
most of its eggs in spring and sum- 
mer when eggs are cheapest. If you 
intend to enter any stock in a laying 
eontest next fall, you had better hatch 
a few pullets at once if you have not 
already done so. This experiment sta- 
tion expects to hatch all of its chick- 
ens before April first, and hatched 
over 4,000 youngsters in January and 
February this year and the percent of 
mortality has been very low. One 
of the best Leghorn farms in this 
country never hatches anything after 
April 15th. If you intend to raise 
poultry, it behooves you to try to get 
all out of it that there is in it. If 
you are not equipped to hatch a few 


early chickens it will pay you to pur- es 341 
chase a 120-egg or larger incubator | White Leghorns made best Van- 
and brooder, The best time to hatch couver Island record ....... ++ +322 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- | White Leghorns made best Brit- 
tons, Reds, Langshans, and _ similar ish Columbia record .......... 309 
varieties, is in January, February,| White Wyandottes made best On- 
March and April. The best time for OR ee re 301 
Leghorns, Anconas, Campines, and| White Leghorns made best Aus- 
such varieties is March and April. SrMTION FOCOTE 2.6 wrscs...-.0s-- 278 


This is especially true if you want to 
win at the fall fairs and shows, and 
expect many winter eggs. 

A Missouri pen carried off the hon- 
ors in the egg laying contest this 
month. It was a Springfield, Mo., pen 
No. 32, Buff Orpingtons, and laid 205 
eggs. The pen of White Leghorns 
from England still leads all othe~- by 
109 eggs. The highest individual 
record thus far has been made by a 
White Wyandotte from Pennsylvania 
and a Buff Rock from Missouri, each 
laying 74 eggs. The average for all 
hens for the entire three months is 
29 eggs. The two leading hens have 
laid nearly three times as many eggs 
as the average hen in this contest and 
have laid as many eggs in the three 
winter months as the average Missouri 
farm hen lays in a whole year. The 
total number of eggs laid by the 1040 
hens this month was 12,391, which 
makes a grand total of 29,613 eggs for 
December, January and February. 

In order that you may have some 
idea as to what the hens have done 
for the past three years, we give be- 
low their averages for this time: 
Year. Dec. Jan. Feb. Tota! Average. 
1912 8 5 10 23 eggs per hen 
1913 8 10 12 30 eggs per hen 
1914 7 10 12 29 eggs per hen 

The low average of five eggs per 
hen in January, 1912, was caused by 
the unusually hard winter we had at 
that time. The reason the average was 
less in December, 1914, than in prev- 
ious years was because of the fact 
that the last contest started in De- 
cember and the hens were not accus- 
tomed to their quarters, change of feed 
and climate. Some of the foreign 
birds did not arrive until late in the 
month. The average for January and 
February the last two years has been 





erage, you are making some rrogress. 
Cost of Feeding Laying Hens. 
The hens in the last contest laid 
about twelve dozen eggs each on the 
average which, if sold for 25c per 
dozen, equals $3. The hens ate about 
33 pounds of grain each and about 
38 pounds of dry mash. The feed 
cost on the average about 2c per 
pound. This made the cost of feeding 
each hen approximately $1.42. This 
left a profit of $1.58 per hen to pay 
the expense of labor and other ex- 
pense incurred. Twenty-five cents 
per dozen is a very conservative price 
to put on selected and guaranteed 
strictly fresh eggs. The best pen of 
hens laid 2,073 or an average per hen 
of 17 1-4 dozen, at 25c, equals $4.31, 
or at 50c per dozen, would have 
equaled $8.62 per hen. Each of these 
hens ate $1.46 worth of feed which 
left a profit of $2.85 at a low estimate, 
or a profit of $7.16 per hen if the 
eggs had sold at 50c per dozen. The 
poorest pen in the contest just laid 
enough eggs to pay for their feed and 
left nothing to apply on labor. There 
are many such hens in_ existence. 
One-half of the hens in existence are 
kept at a loss. How to make them 
profitable is the problem. 

The best record made thus far by 
representatives from the _ different 
countries is as follows: 

Egg 
White Leghorns made best Eng- 


Ss. 


EO ee eer Pee 610 
Buff Orpingtons made best Unit- 

OG Biates Mesere: -....ccvicedecs 510 
S. C. Reds made best Missouri 

NOEL 0:0 n'4 s Kata DA Te Me ov ae 0-2 466 


White Leghorns made best New 


White Leghorns made best South 
African record 
The poor showing made by some 
of the foreign pens is due entirely to 
the poor condition of the pens at the 
time they were received, caused by 
the hardship and length of time in 
shipping and the severe changes in 
climatic conditions. One of the 
New Zealand pens had to be removed 
from the contest, and ail suffered 
greatly. The same was true with the 
Australian and South African pens. 
It is only justice to them that we 
make this explanation. ; 
National Egg Laying Contest. 
The 600 hens in this section of the 
contest have made the highest aver- 
age per hen thus far of any of the 
contests for the past three years. 
They laid 8,187 eggs and their aver- 
age per hen for the three months was 
33 eggs each. 
The ten highest pens in this test 
are as fo llows: 


Eggs. 

Pen O. S. C. White Leghorns, 
ae bude «eka 
36, Buff Orpingtons, Texas... 
47,8. C. Reds, Missouri ...... 
5, Anconas, Missouri ....... 
Pen 34, White Orpingtons, Ohio. .434 
Pen 1, Buff Leghorns, Missouri. ..433 
Pen 38, White Orpingtons, Penn- 
ag Se ers pre i dele sarees 429 
Pen 24, White Wyandottes, Eng- 
) ERAS ee ere ee PES diy BE 
Pen 55, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
PPOMMOPIVETIG. . ce cvcccccccccsces 419 
Pen 51, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Arkansas . 
White Wyandotte hen No. 181 from 


Buff Rock hen No. 524 from Missouri 
last month. This month they tied 
with 74 eggs each to their credit or 





the same. If you can nearly double 
your flock and still keep up your av- 


Pennsylvania was one egg ahead of 
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ANIMAL FOOD FOR POULTRY. 





A certain amount of animal food is 
necessary for egg production, and in 
the winter when it cannot be obtained 
from the range must be supplied in 
some form. It matters comparatively 
little what it is so it contains the 
necessary elements, is relished and in 
shape to be readily eaten. 
Green Bone. 
The favorite, and perhaps the best 
all round animal food for laying hens 
is green cut bone. If bones are sweet 
as they should be, hens are very 
greedy for them when cut, and almost 
at once respond in increased egg pro- 
duction. Only a small quantity is 
needed per hen and a pint or two per 
day is sufficient for a flock of 50 hens, 
and with milk or some good commer- 
cial product for much more. Usually 
the bones from the animals killed for 
family consumption will be sufficient 
in connection with such other animal 
food as is available as bone. The best 
way to feed cut bone is to stew it in 
the bottom of a long shallow trough. 
The hens will quickly get every par- 
ticle of it without soiling it, and all 
will get a share. 
Butcher’s Serap. 
Butcher’s scrap affords another ex- 
cellent animal food and is cheap. This 
usually includes the kidneys, various 
waste scraps and the refuse from the 
lard kettles. The best way to pre- 
pare these for feeding is to put them 
through an old sausage grinder, or 
they may be cooked. Cracklings are 
easily reduced to feedable shape by 
chopping in an old tray with a chop- 
ping knife, or they may be covered 
with boiling water and let stand a few 
hours when they become soft. Like 
green cut bone but little is required 
each day, and it is better relished fed 
by itself. 
Milk as a Meat Substitute. 
Milk is another good animal] food 
generally available on the farm. With 
plenty of milk good results may be ob- 
tained with but very little other ani- 
mal food. A good way to feed milk is 
to wet up a mash with it once a day, 
heating it in cold weather to provide 
a warm meal. It may also be given 
the hens to drink. It is best fed sweet 
from the separator, but hens will eat 
it with relish sour. Where milk is 
given to drink the drinking vessels 
should be frequently washed out and 
occasionally scalded to keep them 
from becoming foul. Where there is 
much sour milk a good way is to heat 
a kettleful every day and skim or 
strain out the cheese. It will be 
greedily eaten and prove very helpful. 
Commercial Meat Preparations. 
Of commercial animal foods there 
are a number of kinds to be had. The 
most common, perhaps, are beef meal 
and beef scrap. These are much like 
the beef scrap, being a little richer in 
protein. They are not very satisfac- 
tory alone but are useful to help out. 
The best way to feed is to mix in the 
mash, about a teacupful to the pail. 
It may also be fed in dry ground feed, 
though hens will not eat it very free- 
ly this way. 
Dried blood, or blood meal, I like 
better. It is very rich, being nearly 
90 per cent protein, and is more palat- 
able. A half cup of this in a pail of 


bran or chopped feed wet with warm 
milk makes a ration sufficiently rich 


“ an 
good, especially with milk or pi, 
meal, They are very rich in pe 
phates, and also contain some 
Cracked bone is coarse and — 
towards supplying “eye although it js 
not sufficient in this respect alone 

All these commercial prodi 
cheap considering the little ang 
one is short of other animal it 
will pay to buy them. They may be 
had at from three to four cents 
pound, according to kind and quantity, 
However, these at best, are only gy). 
stitutes, or should be considered g9_ 
Mrs Millie Honaker. 





OUR TURKEYS, 





Editor Rural World: One of: the 
most profitable branches of the poy). 
try business offered to the a 
farmer, is the raising of turkeys, 

Turkeys, if allowed free range 
the farm will almost prove self 
porting, as they do not require feed. 
ing only when you are feeding fg 
market, or during the cold bitter days 
of winter. The once-popular ides 
among farmers that turkeys were 
quite destructive to certain crops js 
fast vanishing. 

I have had some farmers to tell 
me that they suffered great losses by 
turkeys eating their peas, beans a 
other crops. But my experience Foy 
turkeys in pea fields is that when the 
peas are almost ripe, that many péag 
are knocked off by the turkeys rm. 
ning among the vines after gras 
hoppers, flies, bugs and other inseets 
of the field. 

In early fall I have seen turkeys 
passing through corn fields and each 
bird was so busy engaged in chasing 
insects that they would not stop 
pick up the shelled corn that was a 
the ground. When we have made » 
our mind to try our hand turkey rais- 
ing, then comes the question what 
breed shall I raise? I regard that 
largely as a matter of choice. While 
I prefer the White Mammoth, others 
will take as their choice the Bronz, 
Slate or some other breed. Each breed 
has its advantage over the others m>- 
der certain conditions. The reason 
that I prefer the white to other breeds 
is that they seem to be more tamable; 
and during laying season they can be 
seen at a much greater distance while 
trying to steal a nest. 

The management of turkeys haga 
great deal to do with our success 
with them. Let us raise thoroughbred 
only. By raising thoroughbred you 
then have a flock all one color, ti 
form in size and more attractive. 

You will have a number of exim 
fine young birds in the fall that will 
make good breeders for the next ser 
son that you can dispose of at quites 
fancy price. 

Your culls will go to the market 
about Thanksgiving .or Christma 
bringing the best market prices. 

Looking after the little turks might 
seems to be a tedious task to some, bat 
it is not so much after you have hal 
some experience. 

Almost all turkey raisers have theit 
own method in the work. Little tur 
should not be permitted to go out i 
early morning while the dew is on. 

Feed them four or five times a day; 
but do not feed them very much # 
a time as over-feeding them is i 
agent of bad results. 

Plenty of grit and lime placed wilt 
in their reach aids in main 
their health and vigor. 

As to feed, cold bread soaked B 
milk makes fine feed for young t 
We; sometimes pour clabbered 
into a muslin bag and hang it up 
all the water can drain out, 











in animal food for good results and is 
much liked by the hens. 
Ground and cracked bone are very 








the first three months. 


an average of nearly 25 eggs each for 









crumble up the curd to them, they ¢& 
; tainly enjoy it. 
j RICHARD E. WINGO. 
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wow TO SELECT A GOOD DAIRY 
cow. 





One of the chief requisites of a man, 
who would build up a profitable dairy 
herd with the least possible waste of 
time and money, is, that he should be 
a good judge of dairy cattle. The es- 
sential points of a good dairy cow are: 

j. Constitution—In order that a 
cow may perform, efficiently, her 
work of production and reproduction 
for a long period of time, she must 
have a strong constitution and the 
following characteristics indicate this 
first essential point in a dairy cow: 
Large, mild, bright, expressive eyes; 
good width of forehead; broad muzzle 
with large mouth and nostrils; prom- 
fnent windpipe; strong jaw; deep 
heart girth; good width between front 
legs; full crops and breast, and horns 
that are rather thick at the base and 
tapering at the ends. 

Most of these points are, more or 
jess, closely associated to the vital or- 
gans, namely, the heart and lungs, 
which must -be well developed with 
plenty of room in which to operate 
properly, if an animal is to have con- 
stitutional vigor. 

2. Capacity.—There are a few cows 
of consistent high production, but 
what are amply provided with storage 
room for consuming immense quanti- 
ties of feed and water. The large pro- 
ducer is almost‘always the most profit- 
able producer and must, therefore, be 
provided with a large capacity, which 
is indicated by the following points: 
Great length from withers to hip bone, 
large barrel, full crops, well sprung 
ribs that are broad, deep and wide 
apart. 

When judging the capacity of a cow, 
it is important to notice the efficiency 
of her digestive organs by studying 
her handling qualities, see whether her 
hide is soft, pliable, of medium thick- 
hess, and covered with a soft, silky 
coat of hair, which indicates that the 
organs of digestion are in perfect 
working order. 

3. Nervous Temperament. — When 
speaking of a cow having a good nerv- 
ous or dairy temperament, it isn’t 
meant that she ought to be excitable, 
fretful and hard to manager. On the 
contrary, she should show a disposi- 
tion to work under almost any condi- 
tion. The cow that is busy eating or 
chewing her cud most of the time and, 
at the same time, is using a minimum 
amount of the feed eaten for main- 

ining her own life processes, is usu- 
ally a profitable cow, having the fol- 
lowing points of conformation: 

A clean, dished - face; neat throat, 
long, slender neck, that is thin and 
smoothly joined to the shoulders; 
Withers sharp; back bone prominent; 
ho fleshiness on the shoulders, neck, 
Withers, back, loin, rump and thighs; 
eyes that are large, bright, mild, ex- 
pressive and general actions and 
Movements indicating more or less 
alertness and freedom from sluggish- 
tess. Cows that are recognized as 
g00d workers generally have most of 
these characteristics. 

4. Blood Circulation—A cow may 

ve a strong constitution and a large 
tapacity, but if her blood does not cir- 
Culate through the right portions of 
her anatomy, she would be worthless 
%adairy cow. The udder is the part 
fa cow’s anatomy where milk is 
Manufactured, consequently, we like 

see a maximum amount of blood 
Passing through this organ. A good 
airy cow should have most. of her 
a circulating through the lower 
of her anatomy. and the way -to 

Kertain this knowledge of a.cow is 

Study the udder, milk veins, and 

ik wells. 


A large well-placed udder, 
high 


hung 
behind, and well forward; flat on 
bottom or floor, well veined, ac- 
panied with large, tortuous milk 
Veins that are long, having one or 
Pore large wells, indicates whether or 
the cow is distributing food nu- 
ents in the right part of her body. 
5. Ability.—It is possible for a cow 
have all the essential points men- 
Ned so far, and yet, if she lacks 
ity, she would be an absolute fail- 


Me as a profitable milk producer. 


Since the udder is the milk plant of 
the cow’s conformation, we logically 
study this organ to learn of the abil- 
ity she possesses to transform food 
stuffs into dairy products. 

If the udder is large, shapely, show- 
ing that it has a copious blood supply, 
that it is free from fleshy tendencies, 
that it collapses into soft, pliable folds 
resembling a folded glove, when the 
milk has been drawn, and that all the 
quarters are free from scars, that they 
all milk down equally well, we have 
reason to believe that such a cow has 
ability to transform farm crops into a 
finished product with great economy. 
This inherent tendency of dairy cows, 
to produce milk persistently, is a 
thing dairymen have been striving to 
establish for over a thousand years 
and, as a result, we have the Jersey, 
Holstein, Guernsey and Ayrshire 
breeds of dairy cattle which reflect 
credit upon the ingenuity of man.— 
James R. Garver, Purdue University, 
in Farmer’s Guide. 


COMPARISON OF FEED AND PRO- 
DUCTION OF SEVERAL HUN- 
DRED DAIRY COWS. 








As a part of the general campaign 
for the advancement of Wisconsin 
dairying, the first milk-producing 
competition was conducted for two 
years by Professor Woll. The entries 
in the competition were 506 head, and 
out of that number complete yearly 
records were obtained of food con- 
sumption and of the production of 395 
of them. The immediate value of the 
contest to the dairy interests was soon 
apparent. 

A most important fact brought out 
by the extensive data is that the large 
cows within each breed were, as a 
general rule, more economical pro- 
ducers than the small ones. Though 
the large animals were heavier eaters, 
their production was enough greater 
to make their net returns larger than 
in the case of the small animals. 

The cow that ranked first in actual 
production of butter-fat when com- 
pared with the lowest producer in the 
competition, consumed feed costing 168 
per cent more, but in return produced 
882 pounds of butter-fat, or over four 
times as much as the poorest one. In 
actual net returns the best animal was 
nearly eight times as profitable as 
the poorest cow. Who is there that 
would consciously feed, milk, house 


| and care for eight animals, instead of 


one, if he knew just what was taking 
place in his herd? This example is 
by no means extreme, since perhaps 
not more than one-third of the cows 
on Wisconsin farms yidid better re- 
sults than were actually obtained 
from this lowest producer in the com- 
petition, which gave nearly 4,400 
pounds of milk and 218 pounds of fat. 

A study of the rations consumed 
shows that the large producers ate 
from 18 to 26 per cent more total feed, 
and from 38 to 61 per cent more con- 
centrates than the low producers. The 
feed of the former class was thus 
made up of a larger proportion of con- 
centrates and of smaller proportions of 
pasture grass and hay, or other dry 
roughage than that of the low pro- 
ducers. The.results obtained in the 
tompetition illustrate in a_ striking 
manner the fact that a large dairy 
production cannot: be secured except 
by furnishing a large supply of -feed. 
The increase of 23 per cent in-the to- 
tal amount of feed: eaten by the twen- 
ty-five best cows in ~the competition, 
compared with the twenty-five poor- 
est cows, was accompanied by an ay- 
erage production 78 per cent ‘greater 
than the poorer cows. a 

The cost of the feed°of the best cow 
for a year was $129.40, and the gross 
returns was $283.80; the net return 





was $154.40. 


| but very few farmers are smart enough 


The cost of the feed of the worst 
cow .was $48.32; the gross value of 
product was $68.24, leaving $19.92 as 
the net result. Eight of.such cows 
would have produced $159.36, against 
the $154.40 for the one best cow. Other 
and later tests have produced similar 
evidence that the ration fed is as im- 
portant as the ability of the cow. 





FARM MANAGEMENT. 





Chas. D. Kirkpatrick says in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer that when a $50,000 
farm pays only 2 per cent and month 
hand wages to the owner, either the 
price of the farm is too high or the 
man is too little. Why not both of 
these conditions? We believe it is a 
true fact that most farms are held at 
too high valuation. We know that 


to make $200 an acre land pay a rent- 
al of $10 an acre net. Yet that is 
what it amounts to at 5 per cent. Then 
we know also that it takes more 
knowledge, more wit and wisdom to 
make one of these high priced farms 
pay a good profit than most people 
imagine. There is where this thing 
called farm management comes in. 

Our college people are trying to dig 
down into it and see if there are any 
well settled principles lying there out 
of sight that it will do to trust to. It 
is only within the last five years that 
any real research and study of these 
principles has been had. It is truly 
a big subject. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE DAIRY 
Cow. 





A strong constitution is indicated by 
large nostrils, a broad, strong muzzle, 
a deep chest, and a roomy middle. The 
wide muzzle and roomy middle are in 
direct relation to the feeding capacity 
of the individual, and the ability to 
consume a large amount of feed is a 
condition which is sought for in both 
the dairy cow and beef animal. This is 
true because an increased consump- 
tion of feed in the case of a beef steer 
means an increase in daily gain. A 
dairy cow that is capable of consum- 
ing a large grain, hay, and root ration 
has a higher milk yield than a cow 
with a similar milk test, a similar dis- 
position and udder development, but 
of inferior feeding capacity. Large 
nostrils indicate a large lung surface, 
and a deep chest indicates a large 
chest cavity with plenty of room for 
breathing. A cow with small nostrils 
and a shallow pinched chest material- 
ly lacks in constitutional vigor. Breed- 
ing cows having this conformation 
will transmit the condition to their 
offspring, and a lack of constitutional 
vigor is one of the pre-disposing 
causes of tuberculosis.—Farm Gazette, 
England. 

The above, while it contains some 
truths, as well as errors, is a very 
good illustration of the hasty general- 
ization on this question of constitu- 
tion that we hear so much of from 
men who have never taken the trou- 
ble to look into the question physio- 
logically. In the first place that qual- 
ity we call constitution, which means 
staying power, tenacity of life, ability 
to resist the inroads of disease, in hu- 
mans or animals, is not a question 
of build or strength, nor indeed of 
health. We see people have it, holding 
to life with remarkable tenacity, yet 
who have apparently-very frail bodies. 
We see others with splendid physical 
endowment who go down before the 
stress of life like grass before the 
mower. Frail people often outlive the 
strongest. 

Then, again, constitution must be 
considered in connection with the 
functions of life. It is the inherent 
function of the race horse, bred into 
him by long years of continuous her- 
edity, to run at great speed. Within 
that function or adaptation exists his 
constitution. His build of body is di- 
rectly opposite that of the draft horse. 
Yet it would kill a dozen ponderous 
draft horses to attempt to run a mile 
in a minute and forty seconds, which 
the race horse has done repeatedly. 


“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost ’ 





on ; om! } 
100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Miik Substitute. 

Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN - . . ILLINOIS 
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tion. It is so in the birds, the fishes, 
the domestic animals, and with man 
himself. : 

But with the finest adaptation of 
form to function, we often find a weak 
constitution, a lack of vitality or 
staying power. This is particularly 
true with cows. It is evident then 
that the question of constitution lies 
deeper than function. It is something 
that nature gives freely to one and 
withholds from another. In our serv- 
ice as a soldier in the Civil War we 
saw this fact repeatedly exemplified. 
The idea of constitution as given 
above by the Farm Gazette is in re- 
ality a description of. form as molded 
by function and not at all of that more 
elusive element that belongs to con- 
stitution. 


TIME FOR REQUEENING, 








The best time to requeen will de- 
pend somewhat upon conditions. If 
there is European foulbrood in a lo- 
cality, and the bees are black, the 
sooner you do it, the better. If you 
rear your own queens, a good time to 
requeen is during the swarming sea- 
son. 

Cut out swarming cells from the 
best colonies; put them into nuclej 
where they can hatch virgins; then 
allow them to mate. After they get to 
laying, kill the poorest of the queens 
in the full colonies, and put these 
young queens in their pace. 

If you buy your queens, the best 
time to requeen is after July 1, when 
prices are at their very lowest. Dur- 
ing July and August queens can 
usually be bought at quite a reduc- 
tion in price, providing a quantity is 
taken. 

There is no best and easiest way to 
find the old queen. In the case of 
black bees it is sometimes advisable 
to run all the bees through perforated 
zinc and catch the queen on the metal 
after all the bees have gone through; 
but in the case of ordinary Italian and 
hybrid bees, or any bees that will be 
auiet on the combs, the best way is 
to look over the combs carefully one 
by one until she is found.—WHditor 
Root in “Gleanings.” 





The time is here when some of us 





Everywhere in the animal kingdom do 





we see nature adapting form to func- 


may have several broody hens, Re at 
cially if our heng have been laying 
well during the winter. 
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BEST HAY TO GROW FOR HOME 
STOCK FEEDING. 





Editor Rural World: If a farmer 
produces hay and grain for market, 
does not grow or fatten any surplus 
stock, and by so doing allows the fer- 
tility of his soil to become much de- 
pleted, we unhesitatingly recommend 
for him to grow timothy alone to be 
made into hay. For this purpose it is 
always of a fair market price, and 
readily sells any time in the year. 
But we condemn such a practice. It 
is unwise, and in the end is a very 
unprofitable thing to do. Produce 
only for feeding. 

There are plenty of farmers all over 
the country, located on reasonably 
good land, who sell their colts, calves 
and lambs while they are young, or 
just weaned, Then they sell their 
surplus corn, oats and hay, and blind- 
ly think they are doing the best thing 
to secure a little ready money for the 
various purposes demanded. They are 
always hard up financially. All such 
farmers are headed towards bank- 
ruptey. They are impoverishing their 
soil, getting but little for time and 
labor, and generally are of poor use 
as citizens of a community, or the 
country at large so far as progress is 
concerned along agricultural lines. 

One of the great underlying princi- 
ples of farming is to make a profit on 
the capital, time and labor invested 
and exerted. This cannot be done 
unless most of the products of the 
soil, such as grass, grain, hay, etc., 
are converted into beef, pork, mutton, 
live fowls, eggs, milk, butter and 
cream. The growing and fattening of 
stock in full variety, the rearing of 
several kinds of fowls, and the feed- 
ing of dairy stock leaves the manure 
on the land; and if this is regularly 
and judiciously applied, farming with 
its good profits has a direct and con- 
tinuous upward tendency toward suc- 
€ess, and perhaps wealth. 

As stock growing ard fattening in 
eonnection with general grain and 
grass farming is necessary for the 
best success on the average farm, we 
want to show in this article what is 
the best kind of hay to produce, and 
how to dispose of it for the most 
profit, financially considered, and also 


how to keep the soil up to a high. 


state of fertility. This means, of 
eourse, not only to produce the hay, 
but also feed it out on the farm, and 
have heavy soil to plow down for 
corn, potatoes, tobacco, etc. 

This particular kind of hay is the 
kind that is produced by an equal 
‘mixture of the seed when sown of 
timothy and the big English clover. 
The reason why this combination of 
these two standard grasses are best 
sown together is that there is not 
only a large yield of the best of hay, 
but they ripen or are ready to cut for 
hay at the same time. The small red 
clover would be as good, if it did not 
mature so much in advance of timothy. 

By combining timothy ard the big 
English clover there is a great vol- 
ume of hay to the acre, more than can 
possibly be had by growing timothy 
alone. The feeding value is also in- 
creased for all kinds of stock, and the 
clover helps to build up the soil by 
drawing fertility from both the air 
and the subsoil. 

By sowing the same quantity of 
both kinds of seed together, the timo- 
thy growing tall, acts as a support to 
the big English clover. Not only is it 
held up but the stalks grow finer or 
more slender, and make a better quali- 
ty of hay. No seed can be had from 
the clover by this method, but the 
farmer can well afford to buy as often 
as he needs it. 

For the best crops of this mixed 
hay, and for the benefit of the soil, we 
recommend that a field so sown, 
should only be mowed two seasons in 
succession. Then plow the sod for 
corn, potatoes or any other cultivated 
crops. Follow such crops with wheat, 
rye or oats, and then sow back to the 
timothy and clover. Fel as recom- 
mended, and in connection with reg- 
ular grain rations, to the various kinds 
of stock, plenty of bedding being 
used, there is produced a great vol- 
ume of the best of manure. 

Now a good many practice, and we 
find it a splendid way, to spread the 
manure as fast as it is made on the 
meadow land. This can be done reg- 
ularly through the fall, winter and 
early spring months, and is best and 
most economically done by employing 
the manure spreader. Do this both 





seasons the meadow stands. The ma- 
nure so applied almost doubles the 
quantity of hay per acre, and causes 
the sod when broken for corn or other 
crops to be very thick and heavy, a 
thing every farmer can fully appre- 
ciate and find of great advantage as 
the years pass. 
W. A. GRAHAM. 
Hamilton, Co., Indiana, 





STARTING IN LIVE STOCK. 





Under the stimulating influence of 
the high prices which are prevalent 
at the present time for live stock pro- 
ducts and the probability that these 
prices will remain at a high level for 
some time to come, Many men un- 
doubtedly will be led to engage in 
some form of live stock production. 
To many such it might be well to sug- 


gest that there are a number of points | 
that | 


of fundamental importance 
should be thoroughly understood be- 
fore going too heavily into the live 
stock business. The many failures 
that have resulted from the attempts 
of the inexperienced to get into this 
business on a large scale should be a 
warning to the new beginner, says 
Kansas Farmer. 

In a successful live stock business 
the personal equipment of the man is 
a most important consideration. This 
man must not only have.a natural 
aptitude for handling live stock, but 
he must be willing to work more than 
eight hours a’ day on the job when oc- 
casion requires, and to have’ every 
phase of the business constantly un- 
der his personal supervision 365 days 
in the year. He should be equipped 
with all the up-to-date information it 
is possible for him to secure pertain- 


ing to the best methods of handling | 


the domestic animals; but with all 
that has been written and taught re- 
garding this most important subject 
the successful live stock man must 
pass through a series of personal ex- 
perience, beginning in a small way 
before he can expect to attain the 
highest success. 

The man who would take up live 
stock farming simply because he has 
been led to believe that the one and 
only purpose of following this sys- 
tem of farming is to maintain soil fer- 
tility is taking a too narrow view of 
the business. He should study most 
carefully the animals with which he 
is working from the standpoint of 
their capacity along utility lines. No 
animal or class of animals’ should 
ever be selected or handled without 
considering most carefully their 
adaptability to certain utility pur- 
poses. 

The breeders of pure-bred stock can 
do much to encourage the introduc- 
tion of more and better live stock up- 
on our farms. The breeder of pure- 
bred live stock who has made a suc- 
cess of his business can not be other 
than a successful handler of animals 
These breeders, however, should rec- 
ognize that the greatest need at the 
present time in order to hasten the 
improvement of the class of animals 
kept on our farms is not the setting 
up of a lot of inexperienced men in 
the business of breeding pure-bred 
stock, but the starting of these men 
with high-class sires to be used in the 
production of market stock. While we 
need more high-class breeders of 
pure-bred stock in the state, the pro- 
duction uf market stock will be the 
business of the greater proportion of 
our farmers. Among the men who 
start in the improvement of the mark- 
et live stock by the use of the high- 
class pure-bred sire the few who may 
have special adaptability to the work 
of the creative breeder will take up 
this business as a natural result of 
the experiences they have had as be- 
ginners in the improvement of market 
stock. Many small breeders are al- 
most forced into setting themselves 
up as breeders of pure-bred stock be- 
fore they have any conception of the 
requirements of the business. To 
many such the only result will be 
failure. The man who has made such 
a failure through his inexyerience is 
almost certain to be bitter against the 
pure-bred stock business and his in- 
fluence will have a tendency to give 
the improvement of live stock a set- 
back in his community. 

The beginner in live stock produc- 
tion should ever keep in mind that the 
realization of profits is an important 
part of the business. ‘While there are 
many compensations to the successful 
live stock farmer and the satisfaction 


; Taking off crops 


which comes with the attainment of 
success in a business calling for so 
much high-class ability are such as 
to pay well for the labor and effort 
required. 
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SOIL ROBBING VS. SOIL BUILDING 


By William Galloway. 


The average American farmer has 
often been accused of robbing his soil 
| by the methods he uses to farm it. 
|This accusation being made by soil 
| culturists who know what good farm- 
jing is, should long ago have _ been 
|}heeded. We have been called _ soil 
robbers for the simple reason that we 
jhave been taking from the soil more 
| than we have returned to it. Possib- 
jly this has been true because we did 
not really know what to return to 
the land to keep up its fertility. But 
it is doubtful if any man _ really 
thought about his farming operations 
and overlooked the fact that what he 
|was feeding to the soil was out of 
| proportion to what he was trying to 
take from it. 

Soil farming is common sense farm- 
ing. It is taking off crops and re- 
storing used plant food soil fertility. 
and returning 
chemical fertilizers is not soil farm- 
ing, though at times chemicals must 
be restored so that the land be put 
quickly into shape to grow crops that 
will enrich itself. When a cover crop 
| of cowpeas or soybeans or vetch is 
| turned under for the green manure it 
| feeds to the soil, the process is noth- 
jing but simple chemistry applied to 
farming. You put the green manure 
under the ground so the land will get 
|} the nitrogen, humus (which is rotted 
| vegetation that makes the soil black) 
and other organic matter as well as 
the phosphorous contained in the 
cover crop. 

Deep plowing brings to the surface 
plant foods that shallow rooted plants 
can not reach. That is the why of a 
good crop following deep plowing. The 
roots of the growing crop feed upon 
nitrogen phosphorus, potash and other 
plant foods that deep plowing brings 
up where the crop can 
them. Legumes are nearly all tap- 
rooted plants that burrow their way 
down into the soil and feed upon these 
plant foods, bringing them nearer the 
surface and making them available for 
the grain or other crops which fol- 
low. The ability of properly inoculat- 
ed legumes to store nitrogen in their 
roots also stores in the soil this first 
| element of all plant food; and in ad- 
dition to storing nitrogen for crops 
| that may follow them, legumes may be 
|used for money crops, stock feeding 
;crops and other purposes and will 
|not deplete the land upon which they 
are grown. 

A part of the small roots of all le- 
gume plants die off annuaily and form 
humus which makes the soil more 
porous and consequently adds to its 
physical condition. Commercial fer- 
tilizers must be used annually be- 
cause the crop on which they are used 
and their constant leaching away de- 
mand it. Fertilizers are too expensive 
for permanent farming in the first 
place, and they do not improve the 
soil’s physical condition. Dig into any 
virgin soil and you will find it full of 
humus and plant food. With a little 
working this*soil will become loose 
and in perfect physical condition to 
produce most any crop. Ask any 
greenhouse man why he is so particu- 
lar about the soil on his benches. Ask 
him what he does to make a good 
rich soil. He will tell you that hum- 
us, nitrogen and phosphorus are all 
essential to perfect plant growth. 
Soils’ that are porous, black and full 
of humus are filled with plant food 
and the roots of whatever crops sown 
/on them can feed easily through the 
|soil, The French farmer removes the 
| top soil of his small acreage and takes 
;it with him when he moves into new 
|ground. He puts in a great deal of 
| time getting it in the right state of 
fertility and he Avould rather move it 
than build up another soil. 

Any soil can be improved. In fact 
it can be made to improve itself. Sow 
a thin soil to vetch, cowpeas. clover or 
alfalfa and they will grow in fertility 
while you take off a yearly crop of 
seed or grain, which can be used as 
meal for live stock feeding: Many 
farmers have found that sowing le- 
gumeg, in corn, cotton or small grain 
and then turning this legume under 
when the seed bed is prepared for the 
following year’s crop, adds greatly to 
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the soil’s condition and supplies large 
amounts of available plant food. 

Thousands of farms have been saved 
with a three year rotation of clover, 
clover following a crop of corn or 
oats, being seeded with the oats and 
yielding two cuttings, then being 
turned under for the next year’s crop, 





CARE OF FARM MACHINERY, 


Editor Rural World: Thousands, 
perhaps millions, of dollars are lost 
annually by the farmers of the coun- 
try through carelessness in handling 


farm macine when not in use, should 
be stored in a shed built especially 
for the purpose. Outside weather 
conditions are destructive in the ex- 
treme, and it may be stated, without 


fear of contradiction that a farm ma- 


chine, left in the open, will give down 
four or five years sooner than will 
the one that is housed when not in 
use, 

Farm machinery should be given an 
examination occasionally and wom 
and broken parts repaired. A worl 
or broken part will not only result in 
poor work, but will hasten the disin- 
tegration of the machine. All working 
parts should be kept oiled. Oil im 
the portion of the machine where 
there is friction, saves horse flesh 
as well as the machine, since oil re 
duces the wear incident to friction 0 
a minimum. 

While in use it sometimes happens 
that a machine is exposed to sudden 
rains, or damp weather conditions. 
When this happens the iron or steel 
portions of the machine should receive 
a good coating of oil as soon as pos 
sible to prevent the formation of rust 

The wooden parts of the machine 
should receive a coat of paint occas 
ionally. Paint will stop up the pores 


of the wood, keeping out the moisture, | 


thus preventing decay and warping. 
A coat of paint will also benefit the 
iron portions of the machine ‘that 
were painted when the machine came. 
The steel working parts, knives, ett, 
should be covered with oil at 
times, when the machine is not in usé 
When the machine has finally wort 
out, it should be hauled to the house 
and torn to pieces. All bolts, rivét, 
screws, nuts, etc., should be remo 
and placed in a box. It often happens 
that a farmer has need of these things 
and having them at hand a saving 
affected. The usual way of haulin8 
the old wornout machine to a fence 
corner, and allowing it to become 4 
prey to the elements should be com 
demned. T. Z. RICHEY. 





The best proof that the incubator 
is a grand success in poultry farming 
is the fact that custom hatching # 
carried on at a profit. A good aver 
age of 80 1-2 per cent., and 
hatches as high as 87 per cent. aré 
reported by incubator owners 
ing for other people. 
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Horticulture can be replenished quickly, and can/ storage tanks so as to have fuel at/ covering one or more states there is 
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be extinguished instantly by replacing | hand all of the time. These should|an average of one peach crop in three 
the cover. The coal heaters require! be placed near to or in the orchard/| years without orchard heating; with 
considerable time and care to be filled | for ae oe in refilling the heat-| orchard heating there would be from 
r properly, are slow in starting when /| ers. heaters per acre are burn-| two to three crops in three years. 
ORCHARD ae Feri paees lighted, throw off little heat at first,; ing it means the consumption of 100 It must be understood that orchard 
cannot well be extinguished except ores ¥ oil per hour or 100 gallons | heating applies not to protecting the 
J by dumping and then the fuel will our hours. In many parts of the | orchard in winter, but to the protec- 
otioks —_—s Yee ot tn seidieatee to burn for some time, can| country it is usually necessary to| tion of the blossoms and very young 
P 4 be quickly replenished while burning, | light the heaters only three or four | fruits from late frosts in the spring. 
In many parts of this country the} 214 must be refilled after each burn-|times per season and keep them go- | 
late spring frosts make it absolutely ing. A ing from two to four hours. This|~ — eee 
necessary for fruit growers to adopt In a section where a good grade of} Will mean a consumption of 300 gal- 
the practice of orchard heating in or-|.4a1 is very cheap the coal heaters |lons or less of oil per acre each sea- 
der to obtain annual crops of fruit may be most desirable even though |s0n. It is not safe to risk having less ain ea 
when the —_ a pass anronm. one more labor is required in operat-| than this amount per acre available 
with 4 FT 5 sr yd ing them. In other sections the oil | even though the season be favorable As usual we are ahead of the rest. wa hn 
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; a heaters are to be preferred. and none is used, and the orchardist aa aed tn auality—sheed tn éestgne—ehend 
ples and ; Me = a — and The oil heater discharges great|can quickly compute the amount of that you will be bebied the times 
Southern - es, an ; Ww “ » tree quantities of smoke and soot which | storage space he needs for his entire nel. nue ae eee 
fruits * -* eg = Pewee ester | often almost becomes a public nuis-|0rchard. He should also have am un- : Sin 8 

a, heating nroaaenet an : Baa ance and it is suspected may in some | a with the jobber to ship Get One for Nothing 
tee country to prove its efficiency instances collect in quantities on the | Oil immediately upon receipt of a Our new scheme is a dandy 


eee blossoms to prevent successful pol-/| telegraph order. You get your suit without one 
and practicability, but little has been |jination. This point remains to be; Storage tanks may be made of | | 8eatofcost The nobbiest, most 
done on the study of air currents, 
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eae - proven but is worth considering. | wood, iron, or cement at the option on bis Suck. ‘Cut Fight ap to “ 
se att iation, intone, ot, sloves,|""" Number of Heaters Per Acre. [ofthe owner. ater ache 
ress ally on orchards where heaters have| ,!* is better to have many sources | he Age os —_ rhe large tones red a 
= been used. Following are directions of heat than few even though the distri ee - es 2 ae ei $410 10°15 nt 
480 sed. , total amount of heat is the same in istributing the oil in the orchard. The | y 
650 for orchard heating prepared by a both instances. The heaters should |! is drawn into buckets—lipped or || Our plan makes this easy. 
650 specialist of the Department of Agri- a oe ek te ‘ ‘spouted ones are best—and poured | | Simply Send uss postal and we 
750 be placed from 20 to 30 feet apart! ; P will explain it all and send you 
aso culture. each way in rows between the trees} {rom these into the heaters. eelf-measuring blanks, 
Types of Oil Burning Orchard y Kind of Vii, 
1,300 vy H rather than near to or under the z or UL 
otes, eaters. . trees, and on the windward side of the| The kind of oil used whether crude, 
Loula pike seeks types of oil burn-| orchard they should be about 10 feet | fuel, or distillate, will depend upon 
bares: m seventy ive rom S each. e early | outside of the orchard. This out-; base are not desirable because there 
ones pie mostly are and of the/ ide row thus has an extra number of | is too much unburnable residue; those 
—— lard pai ype while the more re-| heaters because it must protect the| With a paraffin base are much bet- 
large teens. he rags ow _ a first row of trees and because the | ter in this respect. ; 
in s age ee te acturer claims heat from it is so much scattered by | The cost of oil heating equipment 
er certain ye ges for his particular the wind that fewer heaters could, Varies greatly and each fruit grower 
over, make —- t Asay srower may COM-| not give the necessary protection. The |™ust work it out for himself. The 
n oF _e - ‘au aeer bed securing cata-| heaters are placed in rows to facilitate | heaters are worth from $20 to $75 
ant ect “Kavertcenenes Te thct fhe] sling, “lighting and extinguishing] Per. acre ‘depending, upon the kind 
= pear in the horticultural periodicals. me rs to Light the Heaters acre must be on hand to begin with, 
. e * Shad - is 416 De . = . > . 
simple and ‘serviceable, is, easily| The condition of the fruit buds | puting tanks and storage tanks will 
Y. stored because it nests and requires| Whether partly open, or wide open,|iaq to the expense according to the 
little space. It may be made by the makes some little difference in the ee and kind tuned The buckets 
ands, local tinsmith if desired. A useful danger point of the temperature, but torches, etc., do not add much to the If you 
lost size is seven inches across at the|#S 8002 as they. Tirst begin to open, expense ‘ ~ 4 
coun bottom, nine inches at the top, and|*2 desrees F. had better be accepted | “a1. coal heaters cost about $20 to | today. 
dling twelve inches high. This will hold| #8 ™eaning trouble. While the buds | ¢.4 12> acre and since the coal may | Stans 
veil three gallons of oil and burn about ror commie ee weutide ir Mt be dumped on the ground there is nd woo cases TO Sates 
cially ol, pee ar ce pane — dom or never done until they begin to ae" ote on Hap oe ort the bast hotsla, Ee hy Ree, Yea ae saad 
" : j 5 " cleaned 
se Metts ave te tsadrantage te |2PTRig sine ede aot to ura fe [ut tne orobaré andthe healers be | RESeeeReRa OS ea a 
thout i fitted with covers = 1YP®| uselessly. Tested — thermometers phone ty de Sctinher Mammaio aad in $5.00 day for month after ‘month, "Tite invaneap 
1 ma- The rectangular type is usually di- should be distributed throughout the <neaole’ y you, don’t it? 
down vided into a storage compartment and | °TChard and also at a couple of places | "wo. nad better be an oversuppl MY PR SITION 
will a burning compartment both being| ‘fT comparison outside the orchard.| |, . baie r upply Is 8 WONDERFUL NEW CAMERA with which you 
‘ot in ided with sae gy” &/1¢ the temperature goes down slowly | °f ©au/pment than an undersupply be- | sem wke snd inspntencously, develop picture 
os wit ae Big size of during the night and reaches 32 de- cause if one heating is omitted at a Without the use of aims or negati and ip ready. ab 
wits - lame can be controlled so as to grees a short time before sunrise, it critical time the whole expense goes | 3,7" INVENTION” tokes 100 pictures es eee 
row out little or much heat depend > : for naught that year. and gives you @ profit from 600 to 1600 per cent. Every. 
worn ing upon the temperature of the air will not be necessary to light the rd H bedy wants pictures and cock sale you make 
wore and the danger of it going lower.| beaters. If the temperature reaches oo cattag te Crp Taperenes. | ieee eee ae you can begin 
ult im This type is large, rather costly, is| 2 destees earlier in the night then It may seem like a heavy expense | make money.the same day the outht reaches you. 
disin- very serviceable and desirable, but | °VeTy fourth heater should be lighted, | to ae oe vine ones ene TRUST YOU 
rking requires considerable storage space. | 224 more if necessary to keep it at orchard, but this expense is really &| so .UCH CONFIDENCE HAVE WE in ocr } 
i] in If empty metal paint kegs are avail-|32 deerees or a little higher. The premium on insuring the crop. There Se Tet Sete allies sacntd ae Gon ee 
where able they will answer the purpose|thermometers outside the orchard are plenty of instances where the in- working outit is reasonable. ‘The prots are so te, 
flesh admirably and will give s he + ges must be watched so as to know how) vestment of a few hundred dollars | i24f we asked you to do 90, But we are es sheets 
il re sults. They Pp ~ cold it is away from the heated area. | and active work at critical times re-/| ¢ertain that you can make big money from the 
, ; y must be provided with -| sulted in the saving of a crop worth | S2¢* we ‘rust you for a substantial rum. which you 
ion to covers; roofing slate does very well If the temperature drops rapidly Dp Bot suplems ou clean up $200.00 the first month, 
for this .purpose, but it must be held| toward the danger point in the qm | IVE eee ee ee, Se Do not delay a'minute but write us today for our free 
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NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM, 





Editor Rural World: A good one on 
friend Lyon. He says “I almost never 
missspell a word.” Of course he will 
charge one s to the type, but we 
claim the ice cream the first time we 
catch him. ‘ 

I don’t want to be a cynic, but do 
wish our high schools and normals 
would teach their pupils how to teach 
reading and spelling. 

Our little girl, 11, has almost no 
knowledge of phonics, and if I pro- 
nounce a new word, she is as likely 
to begin with the wrong letter as the 
Tight one. Her teacher has spent the 
night with us twice, and I urged her 
to teach phonics; but, probably for 
a good reason, she has not done so. 

We are to have an old-fashioned 
spelling school next week—the first 
one in our neighborhood for twenty 
years. 

March 20, snow and down to 10 
@egrees this morning. We hoped for 
an early spring, but will not likely 
be able to sow any oats in March. 
We have had almost no rain since 
Christmas, but never lack moisture 
here till summer. 

Eggs have taken such a “fall” that 
it is a wonder they are not all broken. 
From 24 to 15 cents in a few days. 
Now, if the poor tellow in the city 
gets the benefit, it is not so bad; 
tho’ eggs cannot we produced for 15 
cents. We fear, however, that the 
price to consumers has not dropped 
9 cents within a week. 

If any brother farmers need help 
I understand they can get raw immi- 
grants who never worked on a farm, 
for $50 a month by advancing part 
of it. 

It may seem heartless, and I pity 
the women and children, but if they 
will crowd into the cities and refuse 


to learn to do something at fair 
Wages, let ‘em starve, its the best 
thing they can do. 

I do not know that the “literary 


test” is the best method to restrict 
immigration, but we surely need 
some law to stop the hordes of “un- 
desirables” from pouring in upon us. 
As suggested by the editor, we beg 
to differ from Mr. Tweed as to the 
cost of raising a draft colt. The idea 
that a colt can be kept a year for $13 
fis too ridiculous to need refutation, 
but somebody might try to do it. We 
have two draft-weanlings that we are 
feeding as lightly as our conscience 
will allow—ten pounds of -grain— 
corn, oats and bran per day. This 
costs at least 12 cents or $3.60 a 
month, or $21.60 for the six months 
that corn-belt farmers have to feed. 
Add to this even one ton of hay at 
$10 and you have $31.60 for the first 
winter, to say nothing of the extra 
feed required while the colt was nurs- 
ing. This is the first year and very 
light feeding. The succeeding years 
we must allow at least $10 for pas- 
ture (and we always feed grain to 
colts on grass) and an increased 
amount for grain each year. Now, a 
colt might be “roughed” thru at the 
prices named by Mr. Tweed. I bought 
a three-year-old draft colt that had 
run in the river bottom in summer 
and was fed a little poor hay in win- 
ter. He weighed 610 pounds. I kept 
him one year, doubled his weight and 
got $80 profit for my trouble. 
AGRICOLA. 


NEWS FROM TEXAS, 








Editor Rural World: We had a 
hard freeze this week and men are 
plowing today (March 21), with over- 
coats on. It makes us feel that winter 
is indeed lingering too long. It ‘was 
warm during January, even the China 
trees put forth leaves. Flowers were 
blooming in the open yard. Now all 
is changed. A cold wind blows from 
the north and dark clouds add to the 
general gloom. 

We usually plant corn and garden 
in early March—now, the month is 
drawing to a close and no crop plant- 


Early sown oats were killed; late 
sown looks as though it is a hard 
struggle to live. We have our land 
all well broken and are well up with 
farming in that way. 

It seems that people. are not so 
prosperous ag they were. last year. 

erhaps the low price of cotton and 
the short crop of 1913 has something 
to do with it. 

Our income for the month: of: Feb- 
Tuary was goad, being $91.59 from 





farm products such as any small farm- 
er might sell—no cotton—just chick- 
ens, pigs, calves, butter and eggs. We 
could not earn that in town, besides 
this money was clear profit; no house 
rent, lighting bill (gas) nor fuel bill 
to pay. 

Sometimes it seems dreadfully dull 
here and I long to have access to a 
good library and see something of 
busy town life, but taking all things 
into consideration, this life is best. 
There are some things that would add 
much to our pleasure on the farm— 
good roads, better social conditions 
and labor-saving farm tools and a 
live church. 

Best wishes for farm happiness, 
peace and prosperity for all. 

ALICE P CHANEY. 





HONEY KEEPS LONG. 





Writing on the keeping quality of 
honey, Mr. R. C. Aikin, of Blessing, 
Texas, in “Gleanings” says: In 1884 
a preacher, a friend of mine, handed 
me a quart of honey which had been 
given to him by some friend where he 
had been preaching, or at some meet- 
ing, in another part of the state. The 
bottle was filled with extracted white- 
clover honey, and a label on it which 
read as fo llows: 

“The Promise is Fulfilled. This is 
the land that flows with milk and ho- 
ney ,and here’s the honey from H. M. 
Noble’s apiary.—Swedesburgh, lowa, 
1871.” 

Later I changed the label date to 
1884. I suppose he put on the old 
one just to give his address. That is 
all I know of Mr. Noble. I think I 
wrote him one time about the honey, 
but never had any communication 
from him. The bottle was set up in 
my honeyhouse, and it stood around 
for several years. At one time it lost 
its cork and stood open for some time, 
and a few wax-moth-larvae droppings 
got into the honey, and then I re- 
corked it. 

No record was ever kept, but with- 
in probably a year or so the honey 
candied, Still later it partially lique- 
fied, then a thin layer recandied over 
the surface on top. That layer got 
displaced in handling the bottle, and 
sank to 2bout the middle, resting one 
edge on the candied honey in the bot- 
tom, and the other edge against the 
bottle side, standing at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, where it has re- 
mained ever since. 

I carried the bottle with me to Col- 
orado when I moved there; then to 
Chicago, and had it on exhibition at 
the 1893 National convention; back to 
Colorado again; showed it sometimes 
at our Colorado state conventions; 
then brought it here with me two 
years ago last December. I have not 
sampled it for several years, but we 
used to taste it occasionally until 
about one-third of it disappeared. Of 
what is left, it has for some years 
been about half candied from the bot- 


tom. -Very little change has been ob- 
served for the past ten or twelve 
years. When I received it, it was 


very clear; now it is a reddish dark 
shade about like sorghum molasses. 
It must be 29 years old this fall. I had 
this in Colerado for about 20 years, 
and in that climate the tendency of 
syrups is to become more stiff or 
thick. Now, after 2% years, here it 
is still quite thick, even in August 
weather. 

Bottle Number 2.—In 1889, at Fort 
Collins, Colo., I took a bottle and fill- 
ed it with very clear alfalfa honey and 
set it up in the gable of the honey- 
house, close to the roof, above a win- 
dow. That winter it candied solid, 
but the heat of the next summer par- 
tially liquefied it. Finally it candied 
from, the bottom upward just about 
half way. There it stands today, and 
is before me on the desk now as I 
write. ; 

The candied lower half is about 
the appearance of lard fried from 
meat with just a tinge of dark. The 
upper half is clear enough that ob- 
jects can be seen through it, bottle 
and all, and is of. a reddish amber 
hue. The bottle is sealed and has 
been opened very few times since it 
was filled, and not at all for several 
years. It seems a trifle thinned on 
top, but shows no sign of ferment. 
This is 24 years old. 


The Canadian forestry association, 
which recently met’in Ottawa, has 
selected Halifax, Nova Seotia; for its 
next annual meeting place. 








Weekly Market Report 


Cattle and Hogs Lower—Supply of 
Cattle is Light—Hogs Firmer 
Early, But Lowly Later. 








CATTLE—A very light supply of 
beef steers and with the exception 
of a few odd lots there was nothing 
on the choice to prime order included 
in the showing. Despite the fact that 
the offerings were light, the market 
was inclined to slowness. Buyers 
were seemingly in no hurry to ab- 
sorb the supply and took their time 
about operating. There was a scant 
movement of a few loads of medium 
grade steers to the scales before noon, 
and it was close to that hour that the 
real trading was begun. It was a 
steady to 10c lower market in most 
cases, most of the decline being evi- 
dent in steers below the $8 line, There 
was also evidence of weakness at the 
close with buyers hammering at 
prices. Clearance was rather late. 

With only a small supply of cows 
and heifers and a good demand from 
butchers and packers market was ac- 
tive and prices on a strong basis. The 
quality of the heifer showing was 
good, and several bunches of choice 
kinds were available. Anything on the 
choice yearling order was in request 
and these kinds were taken by killers 
early in the session. Trade in med- 
ium grade heifers, however, was com- 
paratively free of the slowness. Mar- 
ket had a good, strong tone all during 


the day. The offering of 
cows carried a fair propor- 
tion of choice heavy grades and 


the quality all the way through was 
good. The bulk moved on an active 
basis and there were no weak spots 
reported. Prices were on a steady to 
strong basis. 

There was a slightly better demand 
for stockers than for feeders. Few 
loads of the latter kind were disposed 
of. A small bunch of stockers at $7.40 
was the best transaction of the day. 
The call for stocker she-stuff was also 
light and market was slow, although 
generally steady. 

HOGS—The market opened active 
and on a strong to higher basis, but 
the advance soon disappeared and the 
late trade was 5@10c lower than the 
best time early. Pigs and lights suf- 
fered a decline of 15@2b5c and were ir- 
regular sale, a good many prices be- 
ing unsatisfactory. The top was $8.80 
and the bulk of the hogs went at $8.65 
@8.75. 

A large lot of hogs sold at the top 
of the market, which by the way was 
the top of all Western markets, as the 
highest price in Chicago was $8.75 
and none of the up-river markets were 
able to get above $8.60. The local 
bulk was also better than the bulk 
of any of the other markets. It was 
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the strong shipping demand that gave 
the market its strength. 

The good smooth hogs, 180 pounds 
and over, were in best demand and 
found ready sale to the shippers and 
city butchers at $8.75 and better, while 
the mixed and plain grades sold large- 
ly at $8.50@8.65 to packers and the 
throwout rough hogs at $8.25@8.49, 
Packers paid as high as $8.75 
strictly good hogs, but they secured 
the bulk of their hogs at $8.60@8.70, 

Strictly good lights weighing less 
than 165 pounds sold at $8.40@8.75 
fair grades went at $8@8.35, best qual- 
ity pigs under 125 pounds at $8@8.50, 
medium kinds at $7.35@7.85, and the 
fair grades at $6.50@7.25. The market 
closed with some of the pigs and 
lights unsold. 

SHEEP—Only a small supply of 
sheep, and as there was a good de- 
mand the market was active and 
prices on a 10@15c higher basis, 
which makes the market at the pres- 
ent time on the highest basis it has 
been for several weeks The arrivals 
included several loads of fed Western 
lambs and also several of fed Western 
yearlings. No lambs were received 
fr m Colorado and native offerings 
were rather scarce. 

Receipts have been rather 
for more than a week and buyers are 
pretty hungry, so that good fat offer- 
ings are being sought after and all 
of the buyers would like to be able to 
get several times tue number offered 
any day recently. The best Western 
lambs averaged 69 pounds and sold at 
$8.35. This is 35c higher than any 
lambs sold for any day last week. 

Another load of Western lambs went 
at $8.10 and also a load of clipped 
Western lambs that averaged 77 
pounds sold at $7.15. A string of 303 
head of Western yearlings that aver- 
aged 86 pounds sold at $7.35, which 


was the highest price paid for year-~ 


lings for a good long time. Good fat 
sheep were worth around $6@6.25, 
Fat bucks would readily sell at $5.25, 

HORSES—A large supply of 
horses was received. The run em- 
braced the largest runs received this 
year. A comparison may be made 
between a week ago when 1700 head 
arrived, and a year ago, when 550 
head arrived. The demand was good 
and prices showed a steady range of 
comparison to the number of animals 
on hand. Although the supply put 
through the ring was on the titanic 
order there was no material change 
in values. 

MULES—The quality kinds must be 
put on the market in order to sell 
them as high as shippers think they 
ought. There was a fair demand for 
this type of mules and prices paid 
were on a steady basis. There is little 
use for shippers to include medium 
or common stuff in their consign- 
ments, as it will not sell and in the 
majority of cases will lose money. 
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~The Pig Pen 


“DRIVING HOGS.” 


Editor Rural World: I do not in- 
tend to allow Mr. Lyon to tell a “big- 
ger one” than I can. He tells of 
driving hogs 30 miles to market 40 
years ago. Let us go back about 100 
years, when my grandfather was a 
poy in northeast Kentucky. It was 
the custom to drive all market hogs 
south to Tennessee, Georgia, or the 








Carolinas. He hired to drive to 
Georgia, at least 300 miles. He was 
to have $8 a month and board. It took 


two months to drive down and one 
to walk back—$24. He often said that 
if there was $24 lying on a stump 
down there he would not walk down 
for it, tho’ he had followed a drove 
of hogs through rain and mud for 
two months to earn it. 

In my boyhood days in Kentucky, 
in the 50s and ’60s we drove to the 
Ohio River and shipped by that. 

Living on a main turnpike, I have 
seen thousands pass in a day. Very 
often they would stop at night with 
us; and, being a boy, I enjoyed their 
stories ad helping to start the hogs 
next morning. 

May I tell a little story to the 
children? (I hear a little girl say 
every evening “Read me a_ story.”) 

Well, one man that used to drive 
a great deal was a wonder at counting, 
he would open a wide gate and count 
the hogs as fast as they could be 
crowded through and keep calling to 
the boys to “drive ’em up.” 

One day he was on horseback and 
met a larger drove of hogs. He rode 
thru them counting as he _ went. 
When he reached the rear he asked 
how many hogs they had; and on be- 
ing told he said, “you lack two.” The 
boys in the rear were very positive 
that they had not lost any, but 
he was just as sure that he was right 
and exclaimed “you may knock ’em 
down and drag ’em out one at a time, 
and you'll be two short.” 

The boss then sent a man back and 
he soon found the two hogs lying be- 
hind a log. 

It is said that hogs properly handled 
would actually gain a little even on 
those long drives. Of course they 
were from one to two years old. 

AGRICOLA. 





STARTING THE SPRING PIGS. 





In order to give the pigs the right 
kind of a start in life, they must be 
born under good conditions. If the 
brood sows can have their way they 
will slip off to the woods when ready 
to farrow, pile up a lot of leaves at 
the side of a stump or in a fence cor- 
her and here the pigs will be born in 
the open air. This procedure is all 
right in warm weather, but in the 
spring when cold, wet weather pre- 
vails much of the time, a large loss is 
Sustained when the pigs come amid 
such surroundings. Hogs are so poor- 
ly protected by nature against the 
cold that warm, dry quarters are a 
hecessity for the sows that farrow 
early in the season, or so many of 
the pigs will be lost that most of the 
Profit is gone in the beginning. The 
loss of young pigs every spring is 
enormous, though it is largely pre- 
ventable. All farmers who are wait- 
ing until they are able to build a fine, 
big hog house, with all modern con- 
veniences, are making a mistake. 
These men should do the best they 
tan at once and provide such shelter 
a will be dry, warm and well-lighted, 
— W. F. Purdué in Successful Farm- 

g. 

The portable type of farrowing 

use has rapidly come into favor 
lately, even with those who are well 
able to provide more expensive quar- 
ters. The A-shaped building is a very 
Serviceable type of the portable house 
that commends itself to many farm- 
&rs who are engaged in the hog busi- 
Ress on a large scale. It is warm at 
all seasons and it may easily be kept 
in a sanitary condition. Two men 
tan move it to a new location in a few 
Minutes and thus it does not become 
infested with rats or hog house smells. 
The slopping and feediug are always 

© outside, hence the floor never 
mes wet and filthy. These houses 


Handy for the Renter. — 

For the man who rents, the portable 
house is very advantageous, since it 
can be readily moved. He can well af- 
ford to construct portable houses at 
his own expense, if his landlord will 
not provide them, since he can retain 
them as personal property when he 
moves. These houses need not cost 
much. One can be made out of good 
materials for from four to five dol- 
lars. Any farmer who can handle a 
hammer and saw with any degree of 
skill at all, can construct these build- 
ings during spare time and thus save 
the large wages demanded by carpen- 
ters. 

Houses 6x6 feet at the base are 
large enough for young sows, while 
they should be made 6x8 feet for the 
large sows. Floors are not essential 
if the houses are located on a high, 
dry site that provides perfect drain- 
age. In cold weather a _ swinging 
door should be provided; a piece of 
heavy canvas may be used for this 
purpose. There is an opening for 
ventilation at the back of the house. 

The sows should be placed in their 
individual quarters at least a week 
before due to farrow, in order that 
they may become accustomed to their 
new surroundings. Quietness and but 
little feed are needed by the sow for 
the first twenty-four hours after far- 
rowing; water with the chill removed 
and a little middlings stirred in it is 
all that she needs in any case. It is 
not desirable to start the milk of the 
sow too rapidly, as it might be more 
than the little pigs would need, and 
if it is not all drawn out of the udder 
it is liable to congest and cause trou- 
ble, not only to the sow but to the 
pigs. It requires caution, therefore, 
in the start not to push the sow with 
feed that will start the milk too rapid- 
ly. If the litter is a small one, more 
time sheuld be taken in getting the 
sow on full feed than otherwise. But 
the demands of the pigs will increase 
every day and it will not be long un- 
til they will be able to take about all 
the milk their mother will furnish 
from the best quality of feed. Care 
must be taken not to overfeed. 

A Method of Feeding. 

A practical method of feeding a sow 
with young pigs is to allow her at 
regular times, night and morning, 
just what she will eat perfectly clean 
and still want a little more. This 
method of feeding will retain’ the 
sow’s appetite and keep her in a good 
healthy condition. The sow does not 
demand a fattening feed, such as an 
all corn ration, but she requires a 
milk-producing protein ration. The 
farmer who produces a large quantity 
of separator skim milk daily, has one 
of the best feeds for sows with young 
pigs to be found, when the milk is 
combined with ground grains and 
mixed into a thick slop. Access to.a 
growing pasture will help greatly to 
keep the sow’s bowels regular as well 
as adding to her appetite and assisting 
in the furnishing of milk for the pigs. 

Clean kitchen slops are all right 
for the sows, too, but care must be 
taken that no spoiled fruits or vege- 
tables are put into the slop, for these 
are pretty sure to result in diarrhoea 
or scours in the pigs, and there may 
be some loss before corrective reme- 
dies can be administered. One of the 
best of these, after the error in diet 
has been corrected, is to give the sow 
in her slop twelve to fifteen grains 
of copperas night and morning; if 
necessary, slightly increase the size 
of the doses until effective. 

Why Pigs Have Thumps. 
Provide dry bedding for the pigs, 
and in good weather they should fol- 
low the sow around in order to get 
the exercise which they need. In bad 
weather the pigs will probably remain 
in their beds, drawing plenty of milk, 
and they will then become too fat, 
which condition is likely to be follow- 
ed by the thumps. Thumps is a condi- 
tion brought on by a fatty growth 
about the heart and lungs, and it is fa- 
tal: in a large percentage of cases. 
Even though it does not prove fatal, 
it always results in a decided setback 
for the afflicted pigs at the time and 
for a’ considerable while afterwards. 
It must be guarded against, first, by 
not overfeeding the sow, and second, 
by forcing the pigs to take exercise 





are just the thing for nervous sows, 
88 they can be located so as to be out 


of the hearing of other sows and pigs. 


mains bad, thus keeping the pigs in 
their quarters, they should be stirred 
up and forced.to scurry around for 
fifteen to twenty minutes every day. 


Tre Shepherd 


TO IMPROVE AMERICAN WOOL BY 
AUSTRALIAN METHOD, 














Better Business Practices Should Add 
Ten Per Cent to Wool Growers’ 
Returns During Next Decade. 





If American wools were sent to 
market graded and-put up as attrac- 
tively as are Australian wools, it is 
estimated that an increase in price of 
as much as 3 cents a pound might be 
received by the grower. Wool grow- 
ers, dealers, and manufacturers gen- 
erally admit that the American sys- 
tem (or lack of system) is very bad, 
and at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, considerable in- 
terest was shown in the proposal to 
adopt the Australian method of put- 
ting up wool. Three cents a pound 
upon wools selling at from 15 to 30 
cents a pound is very high percent- 
age of loss which can and doubtless 
will be prevented by growers in the 
future. The growers’ gain in this 
particular is in no way opposed to the 
interests of the dealers or manufac- 
turers. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has prepared a collection of 
American and Australian wools for 
use in educational work in this di- 
rection. This exhibit includes samp- 
les of various grades of wool, show- 
ing how grade and value may be de- 
termined by factors under the con- 
trol of the sheep raiser. 

Advantages of Australian Method. 

Australian and New Zealand wools 
are graded or “classed” at the time 
of shearing. They are also shipped 
in bales instead of sacks. The “wool 
classers” who do their work at the 
shearing plant are familiar with the 
basis of grading wool for manufac- 
turers’ uses. No bale contains more 
than one grade of wool, and any one 
bale is a true representative of others 





of the same grade shorn from the 
same flock. In many instances the 
fleeces are also “skirted.” Skirting is 
the removal from the fleece of that 
part of the wool shorn from the legs 
and belly. Such skirtings contain 
most of the dirt and foreign matter 
present in the fleece and when baled 
and sold separately bring actual value 
and do not detract from the appear- 
ance and uniform character of the 
body wool. 

Quite frequently the bodies of Au- 
stralian fleeces are held together by 
a roll twisted from the fleece itself 
and which serves to keep the fleece 
intact while being placed in the bale 
and after the bale is opened at the 
market, thus avoiding possibility of 
injury from the use of unsuitable 
twine. 

Only a small proportion of Ameri- 
can wool growers separate their woo} 
into grades before sacking for ship- 
ment. Unless the flock is of very 
uniform character the sacks of wool 


; must be opened at the warehouse and 


their contents graded before being of- 
fered for sale. Skirting is never done 
in America and on the majority of 
ranches the tags or dung locks are 
left with the fleeces. 

The. breeding of the sheep is of 
first importance in determining the 
grade of the wool. Wool growers, as 
a rule, are not familiar enough with 
the commercial grading of wool to 
understand into which of the grades . 
the fleeces of a particular breed of 
sheep would be placed: Aside from 
the matter of grade, the value of 
wool is controlled to a great extent 
by the feed supply and methods of 
herding the sheep on the range. Les- 
sons upon these points ag well as 
upon the handling of the shorn wool 
can be brought home by the exhibit 
that has been prepared by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. It is not too 
much to expect that in the next dec- 
ade improved business practices will 
add over ten per cent to the returns 
received for wool by sheep raisers. 


Not Now. 
Maid—The man at the door says he 
has a bill, ma’am. 
Mistress—All right. Tell him we 
don’t need it now; we have enough on 
hand at present. 
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Norman J. Colman, 








First U. 8S. Secretary of Agriculture. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 


who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

Paid to any. address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft,. registered letter, postoffice -or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 
every Thursday at 718° Lucas Avenue, 


Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 


are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. 
®, as- second-class matter. 


Louis, 








How women took advantage of their 
first opportunity to register in Chi- 
cago shattered some cherished hopes. 





The most hopeful sign in the busi- 
ness world is the return of confi- 
dence. Protracted economy has been 
practiced on all sides till now necess- 
ity calls for replenishment. y 





Manufacturers and dealers in auto- 
mobiles in this country assert that 
their industry is only in its infancy, 
and it must be admitted that appear- 
ances tend strongly to confirm their 
judgment. The value of automobiles 
‘exported last year was $40,000,000, 





Mr. A. C, Cooley, agent for the five 
counties of the San Luis Valley, Colo., 
has been holding meetings in country 
school-houses. His experience is that 
farmers do not care to attend meet- 
ings in the larger towns. Mr. Cooley 
is using a@ magic lantern. He says: 
“The picture show certainly brings 
the farmers out and adds interest to 
their meetings. In these meetings I 
have. been taking up their local prob- 
lems—hbetter soil fertility, more live- 
stock on the farm, better cultivation, 
and a more careful cultivation of the 
seed bed.” 





This is “bug month” in the Kansas 
schools. Several thousand teachers 
will, this month, impress upon their 
pupils the necessity of learning how 
to combat the insect pests that destroy 
millions of dollars worth of chops in 
Kansas annually. The agricultural 
college which requested county sup- 
erintendehts, sometime ago, to urge 
teachers to give bug lessons in March, 





has sent bulletins and circulars deal- 
ing with the various Kansas pests to 
teachers in all parts of the state. 

The school campaign against bugs 
is directed chiefly against chinch 
bugs, Hessian flies and grasshoppers. 
The agricultural college believes that 
Kansas children should begin early 
in their careers to study insect pest 
control, with the idea that a state- 
wide educational campaign against the 
bugs eventually will result in the 
elimination of these pests from Kan- 
sas. 





The following is taken from a re- 
cent report of Mr. R. B. Coglon, State 
leader in Idaho: “On the question of 
cost of production, mentioned in a 
previous letter, I find an average 
profit per acre on alfalfa hay of about 
$3.25. Alfalfa is advertised as a mon- 
ey maker for hay as well as for feed- 
ing. The farmers’ figures prove it al- 
most unprofitable as a cash crop. It 


effect was the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Association. The first sale by 
the Association under the cooperative 
plan was held at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on February 3, and was a de- 
cided success. The cattle were not 
immune to Texas fever and had not 
been inoculated, but went to farms 
which are free from tick infection. 
The Association is so well satisfied 
with its initial experiment that it is 
planning other sales to be held at 
other points under the same arrange- 
ment. 

The Department believes that this 
arrangement will not only be of great 
value to southern farmers in improv- 
ing their live stock, but that it pre- 
sents an added field of usefulness for 
breeders’ associations by broadening 
in a perfectly legitimate way the mar- 
ket for animals owned by its mem- 
bers. It is hoped that arrangements 
; Similar to that now in effect with the 





| American Aberdeen-Angus Association | 


France into four sections according tgi 
population; first, Paris, with its 2,714.5" 
068 inhabitants; second, large Cities. 
with more than 100,000 populatitop: 
| third, medium-sized cities betwee, 
| 30,000 and 100,000, and fourth, smal}! 
| otis of from 5,000 to 30,000. He was 
| able to establish the fact that the 
| birth mortality per thousand inhabj. 
|tants is greater in Paris than any. 
where else. It is considerably greater 
|in the large towns than in the medj. 
;um-sized and much greater than jp 
;the small towns. Another considera. 
|tion was the annual variation in the 
| birth-rates of the towns studied. jf 
;the number of births decreases, it jg 
obvious that the birth mortality wij 
be influenced by this decrease. In op. 
der that the results might not be y. 
tiated by this consideration, Cham. 
brelent determined the relation pe 
tween the number of children bom 
dead and those which, during the same 
period of time, had been registered ag 


| ot 
| 








was a great surprise to them and to | may be perfected with other live stock | born alive. Here again it was show 


me as well. They make nothing on 
their oats—often they lose, but are 
making a good profit on their wheat— 
$15 to $18 per acre besides interest 
at 8%. Almost for the entire State, 
so far as my work has gone, the crop- 
ping business doesn’t pay under ir- 
rigation and on land at $100 and $150 
valuation. I am confident that more 
sheep and cattle will be fed hereafter 
in this district. The farmers are be- 
ginning to realize the necessity of 
feeding instead of marketing their 
crops.” 





The ability of the county agent to! 


overcome the obstacles he encounters 
will have much to do in determining 
his success. This is well illustrated 
by the determination of G. A. Nelson, 
Wahkiakum County, Wash., to bring 
every milk cow within the county un- 
der test. This county is heavily tim- 
bered and only the mountain valleys 
have been cleared and settled. The 
isolation and smallness of these set- 
tlements make a cow testing associa- 
tion impracticable, and in consequence 
Mr. Nelson is making an effort to get 
each farmer to test his own cows. 
Some twenty-five years ago one of 
these valleys was settled by a body of 
uneducated Finns. Mr. Nelson found 
that these people did not understand 
common fractions and decimals, and 
in order to accomplish his purpose it 
became necessary to teach them arith- 
metic. He selected a man and his 
wife who seemed to be leaders and 
taught them sufficient to enable them 
to calculate the butter fat and keep 
the desired records. These people are 
now proud of their ability, and in turn 
assist their neighbors with their cal- 
culations. Mr. Nelson has not only 
by this means been able to help the 
farmers in his community, but has 
gained a firm foothold there by his 
work. 





COOPERATIVE PUREBRED CATTLE 
SALES. 





One of the most important effects 
of the eradication of the Texas fever 
cattle tick in the South and the con- 
sequent release of large areas from 
quarantine has been the development 
of a demand among farmers in the re- 
leased area for purebred cattle to im- 
prove their native stock, especially 
beef cattle. Many . requests have 
reached ihe Department of Agricul- 
ture for assistance in obtaining such 
animals. . Farmers in this territory 
often do not know where or how to 
buy and do not feel confident in their 
own judgment as to what to buy. 
To meet the situation, the Bureau of 
Animal industry recently suggested a 
cooperative arrangement between 
breeders’ associations and the Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
whereby sales could be held at which 
purchasers could be assured of fair 
dealing. 

The plan suggested that the assoct- 
ation cooperating would hold gales in 
southern territory as an association, 
that it would guarantee all animals 
offered and would assume all respon- 
sibility for them and all expenses con- 
nected with the sales. The Depart- 
ment in turn would furnish informa- 
tion concerning the sale through 
agents and demonstrators of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration 
Work stationed in the South. 

This plan was approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the first as- 
sociation with which it was put into 


breeders’ associations. 
|THE CHILD'S HEALTH IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL. 








Two problems concerning’ the 
|health and physical and mental 
|development of a child confront 
| thoughtful parents to-day, con- 
sideration of the child outside of 
school and attention to its environ- 
ment within the school. 

Whether in country or in city, the 
home influence on its health is most 
important. A constant and controll- 
able factor is its food. Herein lies the 
home responsibility of the mother. She 
must learn that the food of the grow- 
ing child is next only in importance 
to its feeding as an infant; and that 
the greatest good comes to it from 
plain, nutritious, well-cooked and eas- 
ily digested food; that it needs cer- 
tain foods for body structure and oth- 
er foods to supply heat and energy. 
A child should frolic and romp and 
play because there is a natural rela- 
tion between such muscular activity 
and the proper performance of such 
food material in carrying on _ their 
functions. The mother must also re- 
alize that rest is as important for the 
| child as play, and that sufficient quiet, 
| restful sleep does its equal part in 
| storing energy and bringing about per- 
| fect development. Children need sun- 
|shine and fresh air, and at night 
should sleep in a well-ventilated room 
| with the windows well down from the 
|top. They should be bathed regularly 
and properly clothed. But no matter 
how well fed and clothed, how clean 
and well nourished previous to its ad- 
mission to school, the parents’ interest 
must follow the child to the school- 
room and see that such environment 
does not undermine its health. Here- 
in lies the responsibility of the father, 
as a citizen and taxpayer. It is his 
|money that maintains the school and 
it is his duty to see that his child 
is not forced into an overcrowded, 
poorly ventilated, overheated class- 
room, compelled to breathe for five 
hours a day the expirations from forty 
or fifty pairs of lungs, and its con- 
dition so weakened so as to render it 
vulnerable to the attacks of infectious 
disease. Any one on reflection, will be 
impressed with the futility of expect- 
ing a maximum progression, physical 
and mental, where children are hous- 
ed in overcrowded classrooms’ with 
little or no moisture in the air, com- 
pelled to breathe dry, vitiated air and 
to attempt mental tasks with suffo- 
cated brain cells deprived of nature’s 
generous supply of oxygen. This is 
the condition in a large number of 
schoolrooms throughout the land to- 
day. 


BIRTH MORTALITY IN FRENCH 
CITIES. 








In the attempt to combat the causes 
of the decrease in population; atten- 
tion has been directed for several 
years especially to infant mortality. 
While it is trueAthat high death-rate 
of young infants is one of the chief 
factors in this decrease, it is one 
which can easily be corrected | by 
proper precautions. Another factor, 
which is of somewhat less importance, 
is the birth mortality. It seems to 
have escaped notice until Dr. Cham- 
brelent, professor agrege at the Fac- 
ulte de medicine de Bordeaux, recently 
published is the Revue philanthropi- 
que the results of an interesting re- 
search. 

Chambrelent divided the cities 








of 


| that in the decade from 1896 to 199, 
ithe period studied, the coefficient of 
| birth mortality, that is to say, the pro 
| portion of children born dead to those 
| born alive, was much larger in Paris, 
| diminishing as before according 
the size of the town.- Another thing 
| which the investigation brought om 
| was that the coefficient of birth mor. 
; tality remains nearly constant fo 
|each group of towns, varying but 
| slightly from year to year. 

| In France children are registered ag 
| having been born dead if they die be. 
| fore the time when they are registered 
| As the law permits a delay of three 
days between the time of birth and the 
time of registration, the number of: 
the still-born is added to the number 
of children who die during delivery 
|or afterward up to the time of regis- 
|tration. It would be desirable for the 
| distinction to be made in registering 
between children actually born dead 
and those who die later. This is the 
custom in some other countries, as in 
Belgium and Italy. 





LIVE STOCK THE BEST MARKET, 





Today the high cost of living cen 
ters around meat and dairy products, 
Beef, pork and mutton are scarce, and 
the number of dairy cows is gradually 
diminishing, says an exchange. 

If this decrease in live stock is per- 
mitted to continue for another decade, 
the price of these staples will be be 
yond the reach of the people. 

This shortage can_be attributed to 
two causes, First, the once free west- 
ern ranges have been taken up by the 
home seekers thereby diminishing 
the large herds. Second, for some ul- 
accountable reason farmers are being 
advised that it is not so profitable 
raise stock as it is grain, for the rea 
son that a given amount of grain Wi 
feed more people than the same grail 
will when converted into meat. They 
seem to lose sight of the fact that live 
stock is the farmer’s best market for 
product of the soil, and that the mam 
ure from stock maintains the fertility 
of the land. 

Because of the increasing demand 
at home and abroad the apparent it- 
difference of the farmers to raisilg 
stock, the price beyond question will 
be attractive for many years to come, 

We all know that products of the 
soil are not high. If the farmer will 
market all his coarser grains 
roughages through the stock, he will 
receive much more than the market 
price for them, provided he feeds thé 
animals a balanced ration. 





FROM TEXAS INDUSTRIAL CON 
GRESS, DALLAS, TEXAS, 





Many of the commercial clubs of 
the State are taking an unusually it 
terest in the $10,000 prize crop col 
test of the Texas Industrial Com 
gress and are actively co-operating @ 
securing ' contestants. 

This is especially true of the Youns 
Men’s Business League of Palestine 
Through its secretary, Mr. John Gaff 
ney, the Business League has m : 
four hundred personal letters to farm 
ers of Anderson County, enclosing in 
each an application blank to enter the 
crop contest of the Congress and urs 
ing the farmers to join. 

The League has expended a great 
deal of effort in the upbuilding of Pak 
estine, and it is now extending ® 
work so as to include Anderson Coul= 
ty as well. It realizes that one of Me 
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pose is to induce the farmers to adopt 
the best methods of cultivation and 
at the same time try to secure a sub- 
stantial money reward by competing 
for the prizes provided by the Texas 
jndustrial Congress, 

The example set by this commer- 
cial organization could be very profit- 
ably followed by others. 





A. A. A. NATIONAL GOOD 
ROADS BOARD. 





The National Committee on Prison 
jabor is arranging for a series of 
meetings throughout the country un- 
der the auspices of its educational 
department, when possible develop- 
went of convict road work and other 
features will be discussed and work 
will be done to bring about the estab- 
lishment of an office of prisons under 
the Federal Government at Washing- 


D. 

ee yobn D. Rockefeller, Jr., in estab- 
lishing a research laboratory at the 
Bedford Reformatory for Women, has 
pointed the way towards scientific 
prison reform”, said James Bronson 
Reynolds, speaking recently before a 
gathering of the National Committee 
on Prison Labor at the home of Mrs. 
John H. Flagler in New York City. 
The suggestion made by Dr. Whitin 





that Sing Sing be abolished, and a| 
receiving station established on the| 
old site, is in line with the Bedford | 
work, and will make possible the | 
right classification of the many feeble- | 
minded and defective prisoners which | 
are sent up by the courts.” 

“I am nineteen years old,” a small 
boy assured Dr. Whitin while inspect- 
ing the Indiana Reformatory, “but the 
doctor says I aint that old.” The)! 
doctor's chart showed tests equal only 
to those of a boy of seven both physi- 
cally and mentally, yet the judge had 
sentenced him on the basis that he 
was nineteen for a trivial offense for 
which a boy of seven would have re- 
ceived a spanking. How many such 
are in our penal institutions no per- 
son knows, but Mr. Reynolds urged 
upon his hearers that it is high time 
we find out. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, who had 
served a voluntary sentence under the 
alias Tom Brown, contended that the 
prison system itself was  feeble- 
minded ,and told of his experience in 
the “solitary” at Auburn Prison, 
which he claimed had been invented 
as an incubator for mental defective- 
ness. While urging the need of prison 
discipline and contending that even 
more men should be confined for a 
longer period than now, Mr. Osborne 
denounced the imbecility of the whole 
damnable system and showed that the 
newly formed welfare league at Au- 
burn prison was the first step to- 
ward building up the latent manhood 
in the convict. 

Dr. Percy Grant of the Church of 
the Ascension pointed to the ignor- 
ance of the actual conditions on the 
part of the public throughout the 
country, but declared that the women 
were getting aroused and through this 
awakening great results would come. 





PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 





Editor Colman’s Rural World:— 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 

And days o’ lang syne?” 

These thoughts of Burns’ have been 
recurring to me since reading Jasper 
Bline’s reference to the old times and 
contributors to the good old Rural 
World a few numbers back. 

I have filed my Coleman’s all these 
Years since I first began receiving it 
almost 18 years ago, under the edi- 
torial ministrations of W. M. Barnum, 
I believe, who wrote to me requesting 
a occasional contribution. 

As theretofore I had never seen a 
copy of the paper, I was somewhat 
surprised at the request for contribu- 

ns for an unknown paper edited by 
& man of whom I had never heard. 

en it occurred to me that probably 
he had seen one of my contributions 
an eastern paper. 
Ow times have changed, and peo- 
Dle with them! 
al well I remember Edward B. 
eaton’s always interesting and help- 
ful letters week by week, and then 
T, when C. D, Lyons’ spirited com- 
Munications began—and there was a 





Picture of his family in the paper 
r, if I remember, and how Jasper 


Bline’s Seven Pines nature study ob- 
servations and general news letters 
always received our ready interest. 
And later, when some one wrote (a 
woman, I believe) and naively sug- 
gesting that Jasper Blines was such 
a queer (ungainly?) name even for a 
nom de plume. Couldn't he find 
something more euphonious? 


It was indeed interesting when he 
replied in utmost candor that the 
name really belonged to him, a reg- 
ular inheritance just as all of the rest 
of us labor along our uneventful way 
with whatever our parents or earlier 
ancestors sent down along with us. 

Names are funny things anyhow, but 
many of the queer ones originally had 
some pertinent meaning. My sirname, 
for instance, though befogged by its 
more or less antiquity had some mean- 
ing originally; one might have been, 
and probably was, from a hop skip, 
and jump manner of walking back in 
old England so some one may have 
remarked that he was going along 
“hoity-toity.” Whence the finally re- 
sulting abreviated name of Hoyt. 

Ridiculous, isn’t it? This is a queer | 
world anyway, and I presume we are 
about as queer as a majority of the 
rest of the folks. 

For many years I wrote over my 
own name, but later, have assumed 
various aliases, so as to express my 
feelings ag though I was some other 
fellow, but I have never really for- 
saken the old original “Prickly Pear 
Notes” heading, suggested by a num- 
ber of prickly pear cacti growing on 
a rocky ledge about the center of the 
farm. 

Our mildest winter, so far, has also 
been a rather sickly one, many child- 
ren and grown persons dying of pneu- 
monia. The raw, windy weather, of 
which we have had much, has been 
conducive thereto, but the severe lack 
of vegetables, owing to the long 
drought last summer, made a serious 
gap in wholesome living that reduced 
the vitality of most of us. 

Irish potatoes were almost a total 
failure, sweets very scarce, and though 
dried peaches were plentful, fruits 
can’t take the place of vegetables. We 
hope for better conditions this yar, As 
for our family we have had the finest, 
turnips we ever had, and right out of 
the garden all winter, and seem likely 
to have them right on into spring. 

I secured some red top white globe 
turnip seed late in the summer, sow- 
ing some before and some after the 
rains, and the cool fall weather found 
a slim prospect, the winter has been 
so mily that they have kept growing 
during most of the time till that near- 
zero cold snap struck ’em, when a few 
were frozen dead and the tops of the 
rest frozen down next to the bulb. 
Now, however, the tops are growing 
out and most of the turnips are firm 
and hard and make splendid eating. 
When usua] hard freezing weather 
comes I gathered the largest turnips, 
some weighing between two and three 
pounds each, but we have been eating 
from the smaller ones that I left in 
the ground ever sinre, and there are 
enough yet to furnish abundance of 
sass and greens all spring. March 6, 
with fresh turnips all winter surely 
marks an interesting garden epoch. 
Turnips were so scarce generally, 
however, that it cost 50 cents to car- 
ry away a bushel, and in ordinary 
times I would carry a half dollar a 
good while before sWapping it at that 
rate. 

We rejoice that so much reform 
legislation has been started in Wil- 
son’s year of office, but some things 
haven’t gone right and other dangers 
threaten. For instance, $enator 
Bankhead failed to “put across” the 
Coosa river dam bill (which would 
have given the Water Power Trust 
about all they have ever wanted) be- 
cause when the intent of the bill to 
exploit the public for the benefit of 
the Water Power iniquity was learned 
the bill was doomed. But these people 
never give up, and now Senator Mar- 
tin of Virginia introduces a quiet little 
bill so innocently that no one noticed 
what it really meant until it went on 
the senate calendar for action. It is 
Senate Bill 2425, known as the Roa- 
noke river dam bill, and if you believe 
in conservation and all it stands for 
write your senators to vote against 
Roanoke river dam bill. The preda- 
tory interests are on their jobs full 
24 hours a day and only eternal vigi- 
lance can prevent them from surrep- 
titiously securing what belongs to the 





general public (you and me) and mak- 


ing millions that we should have. 
Squelch ‘em when you learn 
game, and remember that honest folks 
doing what they can for righteousness 
can overcome the 


their | profit. 


machinations of | 
those who are trying to grab public | 


properties for their own _ private 
Right is right, and must (and 
will) prevail if you and I back it up., 
| Brace to it. 
RALPH T. HOYT. 
Oregon Co., R R 2, Thayer, Mo. 
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CALL 


Is kt To Be Good-Bye ? 


Dear Reader: 

Must we part? 

Are you ready to break with Col- 
man’s Rural World? 

Have our efforts to make you feel 
happy and at home in our family cir- 
cle failed? 

We hope not. 

We have done our best to interest, 
instruct and entertain you. Our 
whole staff of editors and contribu- 
tors have given you the full benefit 
of their study and experience. They 
have a deep interest in you. We hope 
you have in them. 

As I said, we have done our best 
to please you, but we can and will 
do better. Colman’s Rural World is 
over 68 years old and every year that 
has passed over its head has witnessed 
an improvement in our ability to ren- 
der real help to the earnest people 
who read it. 


Your friend 


This Very number of the paper is 
one of the best we have ever issued, 
we believe, and we promise to make 
each succeeding one still better. 

Aren’t 52’ papers like this one worth 
one dollar to YOU? } 


Better still—isn’t two dollars a 
very small sum to pay for three 
years’ subscription to+a paper like 


this—156 copies? 

We think so, and yet we are going 
to offer you an extra inducement to 
act at once. Send $1.00 for one year’s 
subscription NOW (or $2.00 for three 
years) and you may have your choice 
of any one.of the valuable gifts de- 
scribed below. You see, we are go- 
ing to fairly COMPEL youto send in 
your renewal before we are forced to 
take your name off our mailing list. 

Now—wehave shown our very earn- 
est desire to keep you in our family. 





If we part, it’s your fault. 


at St. Louis. 


President Colman’s Rural World. 


Take Your Choice of These Useful Gifts 


No. 1. SEWING AWL You can 
sew old or new harness, saddles, can- 
vas, tents, rugs, carpets, shoes, grain 





bags and many other things with this 
awl. The patent needle is diamond 
point and will go through thickest of 
leather. Awl comes complete with 
three needles and reel of waxed 
thread, ready for use the moment you 
get it. Full directions with each out- 
fit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2. EVER-SHARP SHEARS. 
Eight inches long, equipped with a 
new and simple attachment that keeps 
them always sharp, and enables them 





to cut anything from wet tissue paper 
to a horseblanket. Positively guaran- 
teed for five years by the manufactur- 
ers and heavily nickel-plated. Every 
home needs a pair of these tension 
shears. 


No. 3. THREE-BLADE POCKET 





KNIVE. Made especially for us. Three 


splendid blades, of very fine cutlery 
steel. This knife is built for business 
and is strong enough and sharp 
enough to rip a cotton bale or cut a 
sapling. Measures 8% inches when 
opened. Bone handle, Sent by mail, 
prepaid. 


No, 4. BARBER’S RAZOR, import- 
ed from Germany. Guaranteed. Made 
of selected steel, hand-forged, extra 
hollow ground, 6-8-inch polished 





blade, black horn handle. With ordi- 
nary care will last for years, and won't 
pull. You will find this razor nearly 
the equal of any $3.00 razor. Sent 
prepaid, ready for immediate use. Ex- 
tra good value. 


No, 5. ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEASPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 





which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
years. The edges are handsomely 
beaded after the design of the most 
expensive spoons made. Made for 
every day usage and keep thei: bril- 





liant finish 


— 








PLEASE SIGN 


one (or three) years. 


Gift I have numbered below. 
c 


Address 


from the time it is now paid to. 





THIS COUPON TODAY 


August Frank, President Colman’s Rural World, { 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
I enclose $1.00 (or $2.00) for which extend Colman’s Rural World 
In accordance with your special offer, you are 
to cancel what I owe for back papers and send me free of charge the 


What Gift do you WERT. Siveccvove SRC ESSERE HHO HEE ETE EE Ee 
Name POR URPUPOPPERS EE PSE EEO EO TERE) BEREE EEE EE TT ESSER 


SOOO EEEEEH EHTS EEE HEC HEHEHE SESE EEE HE EE 


NOTE—If your subscription is already paid aheag you can take ad- 
vantage of this remarkable offer and we will extend your subscription 
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. Home Circle 


WHY NOT? 








Why not waste a little time 

Now and then? 

Get away from grit and grime 

Of your work for an hour or two—or 
ten? 

It'll do you good to shirk 

For a space; 

Do you good to slow your pace 

And to hang around some place, 

Doing nary thing at all, 

Till you hear again the call, 

Somewhere, way back in your knob, 

To get back upon the job. 


Why not waste a little time? 
(Though it really isn’t waste) 
Rest your weary brain a bit 

From the daily fret and haste; 
Just be useless for awhile; 

Dream and drowse; 

Wander ’mid your books, and browse 
In a careless, aimless style, 

With no sense or plan to it; 

Spend a space on idle chatter, 
Talk of things that do not matter, 
Mix with Ghibbeline or Guelph. 


Give to solemn things the wink 

Till you, somehow, cease to think 

Seriously of yourself. 

When you’ve reached THAT point, 

Why, then, 

You'll be fit for work again, 

Fitter far to meet with men! 

Life’s not wholly grit and grime, 

Not entirely sordid prose; 

So, to find again its rhyme, 

Why not do what I propose— 

Why not waste a little time? 
—Berton Braley. 





FLOWERS AND FLORAL CULTURE. 





By Early Alice. 

In looking over the littie yard I find 
@ number of plants already there— 
they are chrysanthemums, sweet wil- 
liam, pinks, larkspur, phlox and ver- 
bena. During the winter, from time 
to time, droppings from the hen hous? 
have been scattered over the flower 
beds; these beds have been dug up 
with grubbing hoe, the clods pulver- 
ized and smoothed with garden rake. 
Shirley poppy seeds were sown on top 
the ground then the soil raked and 
smoothed off. Phlox will be trans- 
planted to make a border for each bed 
—later on other flowers will be trans- 
planted to take the place of the pop- 
pies which are at their best in May— 
then die. 

A florial lady sent me two butterfly 

lily bulbs. I never grew any, and like 
Mrs. Brothers, am not sure I know 
how to care for them. 
- We must not allow our Home Circle 
to disappear from C. R. W. To pre- 
vent this let every lover of flowers 
and home comforts tell us of their 
method to secure these. 

Mrs Lillie Brothers writes such in- 
teresting letters that it certainly 
seems strange to hear they have found 
an abiding place in the waste basket. 

We do not all farm alike, nor do we 
housekeepers employ the same meth- 
ods. We like to hear what farmers 
are doing in Washington, in Florida 
and in Missouri while we are waiting 
in Texas for balmy spring to arrive. 
If the Home Circle readers could 
glance into my little yard today they 
would receive a nod from hundreds of 
narcissi and jonquils’ heads as they 
sway in a cold north wind. Several 
of my choice flowers were killed dur- 
ing the blizzard this month. Among 
these was the Oleander which I had 
watched over so carefully. 





SUGGESTIONS. FOR THE HOUSE- 





By Nellie Arnold. 

Today is baby’s first birthday and 
I want to tell you how she has en- 
joyed her padded box. As soon as she 
showed an inclination to walk and as 
the weather was cold, I realized the 
bex would keep her from cold rooms 
and up from the cold floor. The box 
is about 20x28 in. square and perhaps 
20 inches deep. A cleat is nailed on 
each end of the bottom on the outside, 
and into a hole bored in each corner 
a caster is fitted. I used the cheap 
castors, 5 cents per set and find them 


+I am coming to their rescue. 





satisfactory. I papered the box on 
outside from pieces left from the sit- 
ting room walls. Then take a large 
cotton fleeced tan or grey blanket fold 
lengthwise once, place edge over box 
about six inches, letting side fall to 
bottom of box, run this around box, 
pinning to the end very tight with a 
safety pin. Then let the loose end ex- 
tend on around as far as it will go and 
pin snugly with two or three safety 
pins, pull the outside edges very tight. 
I like this so much better than a pad 
that is tacked to the box for the blan- 
ket can be changed and washed when 
necessary. When the blanket is prop- 
erly pinned make a pad to fit nicely in 
bottom of box. By placing the pad in 
last it pulls the inside lining down 
smooth. For this pad I used an old 
piece of comfort and made a gingham 
cover for it that can be easily removed 
to be laundried. Baby enjoys her box 
and is placed there in the morning 
before the house is well warmed. If 
it is a cold windy day she is in the 
box most of the day. She can be 
taken to other reoms and enjoys the 
“ride in the box” even if the kitchen 
is a little cold, she can be near the 
range in her little box which is so 
much better than creeping about the 
room or possibly playing where she 
should not. Baby learned to walk so 
soon by pulling herself up to side of 
box and saved herself so many falls. I 
find the box especially useful when I 
am sewing on the machine, for she can 
then watch me and not injure herself 
at the machine. I have described the 
box carefully, for it is so much nicer 
than the boxes which cannot have 
their padding laundried. 

Someone has asked for salad reci- 
pes, and I am sending my never-fail- 
ing receipt for mayonaise dressing. 
One cup strong vinegar, placed in a 
granite pan, with 1 level teaspoon salt 
and two level tablespoons sugar, let 
come to a boil. In another granite 
pan place one tablespoon butter, let 
melt, then mix with it 1 rounding ta- 
blespoon flour, and enough cold water 
to make it smooth, like cream, then 
add 1 scant cup boiling water, stir 
well and let boil, then add the boiling 
vinegar, stirring well all the time. Let 
this boil, then add the yolks of two or 
three eggs, which have been stirred 
well will a tablespoon of water. Stir 
this all well and let boil again. This 
makes a nice smooth dressing and 
when made as directed, does not cur- 
dle. I make it in large quantities. and 
pour it while hot into half pint bottles. 
These I cork well and dip into sealing 
wax. When the dressing is made a 
salad is half done. In my next I may 
give a variety of salads. 





HOME CIRCLE VOLUNTEER. 





By E. N. Hendrix. 


As i notice that the Home Circle 
page is weakening, and there are calls 
for volunteers to help out the 7a. 

a - 
ways like to read the Home Circle let- 
ters. Wonder why so many of the 
Home Circle family have dropped out. 
Maybe they are putting in about all of 
their time studying woman suffrage. 
I am lonesome when I turn to. the 
Home Circle and find but few at home, 
as I never fail to visit the circle. 

I believe I know more how to symp- 
athize with women than most men do 
because I was the youngest of my 
parents’ family, and my only sister 
married and left home when I was 
quite small, and there was enough of 
the elder boys to do the farm work, 
so my mother had me to help her do 
the housework. Mother and I would 
work in garden and field” until 11 
o’clock a. m., then we would go to 
the kitchen and build a fire. Where? 
In the cook stove? No indeed. We 
built it in an old-time stone fireplace, 
which was made of sand stone. Those 
fireplaces had broad hearth stones, on 
which we would draw out a lot of 
live fire coals, place oven on those 
coals, then mother would make. big 
pones of corn meal dough and place 
them in the oven and place the lid on 
oven, then place a lot of coals on the 
lid, which had a rim around the edge 
to keep the coals from rolling off. 
Mother would make those pones of 
dough by picking the dough up in 
both hands and throwing back and 
forth from one hand to the other until 
she got it worked up in oblong shape. 
After it was baked I could see the 
impressions of her fingers on the 


[ bread. Wish I could eat such bread 

ow and it wouldn't look bad with 
the impressions of mother’s fingers 
on it either. Mother and I would 
plant cotton seed and grow Godtion, 
card it with hand cards, spin it into 
thread and weave the thread into 
cloth to make our family’s summer 
clothes, And spin the wool roles in- 
to thread and weave the thread into 
cloth to make winter clothes. While 
mother and I would be preparing din- 
ner over the hot fire the farm hands 
would come in from the field, water 
their teams and feed them, then wash 
and comb their heads and seat them- 
selves under a cool, shady tree and 
wait and rest until we would call 
them to dinner. And as soon as they 
finished feeding their faces they 
would retreat back to the cool shade 
until time to start to the field. While 
they were resting after dinner mother 
and I would wash the dishes. This 
was our rotary work all summer, and 
when winter came mother and I would 
card, spin and weave cloth. Up at 
four of morning and up until 10 at 
night. This is why I can sympathize 
with those dear mothers after all this. 
If a child has tooth or earache, croup 
or any other ill at the dead hour of 
the night, the child will always call 
for mother. 

Dear, ungrateful children, what 
would home be without mother. Oft- 
times a child can’t realize what home 
is without a mother, not until mother 
is laid beneath the sod in the family 
graveyard. An aged father told me 
not long since that his wife would 
stay awake all night and weep until 
her pillow be dampened with tears on 
account of her wayward boy, who 
would be away from home drinking 
and gambling. Many a dear mother 
is saying, “Where Is My Boy —To- 
night?” Many a dear mother has her 
lamp in the front window tonight, 
watching and waiting for her dear 
boy to return home. My wife’s broth- 
er, who had a good home, mother and 
father, who was good to this only son, 
but he left his home, sweet home, and 
his dear parents and enlisted in the 
Cuban war and has never returned. 
Haven't heard from him since last 
April. His father died three years 
ago. His aged mother lives all alone 
at the old home in Marionville, and 
one of his married sisters is in Cali- 
fornia, and his other sister is my 
wife. Just three children living. Us 
older people should encourage the 
young. 





VOGUE OF THE TAFFETA GIRDLE. 





A girdle which is assured great 
vogue this spring andsummer consists 
of black taffeta laid in folds about the 
waist and buttoning in front with 
some whimsical kind of button—long, 
narrow ones of cerise, for instance. 
This girdle, which is wide, is edged on 
both sides with a narrow ruching of 
taffeta, which may be bought by the 
yard. The girdle is very easily fash- 
ioned by the home dressmaker, and is 
exceedingly dashing with the blouse 
of colored chiffon and the skirt of 
white ratine or golfine, says the New 
York Press. It is, in fact, an acces- 
sory which may be fitted to almost 
any costume. 





BAGS RENEWED. 





Shabby leather bags, etc., may be 
improved in appearance by being rub- 
bed over with well-beaten white of 
egg and then polished with beeswax 
and turpentine, the final rubbing be- 
ing given with a soft, clean cloth.— 
Dallas News. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: It is Mareh 
the 16th, a lovely-like spring day, 
snow is to be seen in patches and 
water is running in rivulets down 
the sloping hills ,the birds are sing- 
ing gayly making one feel like spring 
was here at last, however, the ground 
is very wet so no plowing yet for 
some days. We hope Mr. Groundhog 
has had enough of winter now so 
farm operations can make a little 
headway. I was out looking over 
the hills I find the sweet-clover soil 
is in nice crumbly condition -where 
it has dried off a little. This is the 
first day that I have been out look- 
ink about .for some time as the 
weather has been very unlikely for 





a long time. I was looking at the 





Rich Red 


Blood 


Is yours if you take HOOp’s 
SARSAPARILLA, which makes 
the blood normal in red and white 
corpuscles; relieves pimples, boils, 
scrofula, salt rheum or eczema, 
catarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
nervousness, that tired feeling, 
The Popular. Maquette 
3 . a and 
BEAUTIOLA 23:32am 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and Beg 





re- 

















Cream, with full particulars. E - 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg, 
Louis, U. 8S. A. 
GENUINE DIAMOND Ring ec 
Solid Gold Filled, warranted 3 yrs. Set with smail 
GENUINE DIAMOND chip. To interestyeninat 
fine gold filled rings, wili send this: your 
sige. pee receipt of only I2e coin to 
tag. Money refunded {f you encom 
THE AUCTION CO., Dept. 277, Attiebor, 
apple and peach trees, on some of 


the trees blossoms seem injured, on 
some not. This is a bad time for 
mud roads. Tobacco selling has about 
ceased now, prices went way down 
before the selling was over. We have 
a new family installed at our old home 
place. This man has two grown song 
and they are aiming to raise a nice 
large crop of corn and tobacco. We 
will let tobacco raising alone this 
time (that is to say MY boys and 
girls), we will give time to prepara- 
tion for the dairy. This is a good 
time yet for sowing grasses, sweet 
clover and oats. Our wheat is giving 
no promise at this time; freezes have 
been so continued. Sweet clover ig 
more sure than anything else we try. 
We are reminded of that fact every 
year. We realy would not know how 
to get along without our sweet clover, 
Sweet clover will outrank all the 
other grasses in many new localities 
in the coming future. 

There has been very little travel on 
the pike since the last big snow. 
Friends, those of you who are ex 
pecting to sow sweet clover, let your 


orders come our way please. Of course ° 


you are not going to wait till next year, 
sow sweet clover NOW this present 
spring. I think we will have to sow 
some stubble fields yet this spring to 
sweet clover. 

Now is a good time to send on your 
order for plants to be delivered when 
the ground will do to dig them. 

If you have failed with seed you 
should try setting out a few sweet 
clover plants we can send _ small 
orders by parcel post. Hoping that 
we will see some nice spring weather 
and wishing you all a prosperous 
year I am yours for land improve- 
ment. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE 
OPEN COUNTRY. 





The greatest problem of our rural 
communities is how to make country 
life attractive enough so that farm 


people will find it satisfying and be - 


content to remain on the farm. 
This book is an attempt to show 
some ways in which the adventure 
and romance and social co-operation 
which the country had in the days of 
the pioneer, but which it has # 


largely lost, can be brought back 0 - 


country life. It contains many help 


ful suggestions for the organization - 


of recreation in the rural home, if 


the rural school, and in the rural com . 


munity. It is intended for parents, 
teachers, and other students of rural 
life. k 

The author has brought to this work 
a unique preparation, as he has beel 
at different times a general director 
of playgrounds in New York City, 






pervisor of playgrounds for the Dit 


trict of Columbia, and founder 
first secretary of the Playground A® 
sociation of America. 
he has been engaged in organiz 
the movement in many cities and b 
given courses at universities, norm 
schools, agricultural colleges, 
teachers’ institutes. Both by 
training and by later study he is the 












oughly familiar with the problems 0 








the rural community.—Ginn and Co 
pany, publishers, Boston, New Ya 
Chicago. 
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you CAN BUY, SELL OB EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 
count as words. 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 


per issue. Initials and numbers 





























gults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 
§MALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 
———— 

FARMS WANTED. POULTRY. 
8 
WANTED FARMS from owners for sale. EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 
We have direct buyers. Send tat pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs. 
Magazine. particulars free. Western SaleS| Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 
Agency. Minneapolis, Minn. 
eC WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; also 
FARMS AND LANDS. best new potato known. Circular. Sidney 
Schmidt, Chillicothe, Mo. 

j ‘OUNTRY, right climate, right eee a $ rs si 
egy prices right. terms. Write De- wing OE Wurrs Indian Ruse: 40m 

d Steet é Fat PD eggs, $2.00 per 13: Barred P. Rocks, per 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 13. ‘J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo.. R. 4. 
—_—_—— 
FRUIT FARMS, good; also live _ stock, lili alt . tiie t n 
poultry, grain, corn, alfalfa; mild climate. | , <a ~ C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
Close to markets, schools, colleges, churches. | y7...¢) Red. Stock and eggs. F. Kremer, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Dela. anchester, Okla. 
IF YOU WANT farms or ranches in the FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
Qsarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 890, 160, kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
geres and up, at price from $20.00 and up, | Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 
wite A, J. Johnston, Merchants Nat’) Bank | " 
Bidg., Springfield, Mo. | EGGS from my choice strain of Barred 





pasate 
TEXAS SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 


slate; you can buy good land at $2 per 
acre; pay Sc per acre cash and no more 
for 40 years, but 3 per cent interest; send 


tc postage for further informations. Investor 
publishing Co., Dept. 77, San Antonio, Tex. 
30-ACRE DAIRY FARM, 3 mi. from Ry.; 
well equipped. $30.00 an acre. 
160 acres 1 mi. from town; buildings, 
fences, fishpond, telephone. $32.50 an acre. 
4) acres timber and coal land near Swan- 
wick, Ill. $30.00 an acre. L. A. Griggs, 
Stanton, Mo. 
— 
——_— SSS ae 


SEED CURN. 
































Plymouth Rocks, $1.00 per 15. 
guaranteed, 


Satisfaction 
Mrs. A. E. Glendenning. May- 





wood, Mo. 

SUPERIOR. WINNING, iaying. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, eggs, chicks. Arm- 
strong Bros., Box 1, Arthur, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 50; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, Ill. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly eggs. Tbe for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar- 
hg Fresh eggs. Mrs H. C. Luttrell, Paris, 











_ : SINGLE-COMB BUFF LEGHORNS. 
SEED CORN—Boone Co. and Johnson Co., | Healthy, vigorous birds, bred to lay. Eggs, 
tar, $8,00; shelled and graded, $2.50, Satis- | $1 per 15. Anna Tombarge, R. R. No. 11, 
faction guaranteed. L. H. Gale. Hayti, Mo. | Lancaster, Ohio. 

ALIMITED QUANTITY ; - 

Bo om we pon of Golden Beau ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds. eges 


This is a golden yel- 
low corn, long ear and thin cob, matures in 


about 100 days and is a heavy vielder. 
Shelled and graded $2.00 per bu. in less 
quantities, five cents per pound, ae 
Kriege, Edwardsville, I}. 

| ——_____ 














CLOVER SEED. 


NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
1 leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis. Falmouth, 








| SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 


~ biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
on request. Bokhara Seed C 
Paimouth Ky. < 20.. Box D., 








= ee SS 
SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GODBEY’S POOR LAND CORN j; 
class by itself, weighs 62 Ibs. per bu. Tian 





— to all other sorts for meal. Grits, 
— and all milling purposes. Make a 
l@ger yield on thin land than any other 


sort. Price, $1 per pk., $3 
Nancy Hall and Porterica Yam Sweet Po- 
tato plants, price $1.75 per 1.000. Full in- 
srectons for ‘keeping sweet potatoes all 
pe year around given free with every or- 
maay womato plants, all leading varieties 
ray April 1st to May Ist. Price $1 per 
00. T. K. Godbey, Waldo. Fia. 


per bu. Triumph, 





— 











HORSES. 











Prey SALE cheap, one standard bred and 
amered trotting mare, heavy in foal to a 
= of Axtell, $185 will buy her if sold soon. 
or particulars address Chas. Schiek, Free- 


burg, Ill. 
—=_— Sg eee 
AGENTS, 





_—_— 


io PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
— each town to. distribute free 
oe S and take orders for concentrated 
De ings in tubes, Ziegler Co., 447 Q, 
arborn St.. Chicago, 








LIVE STOCK. 





ane  SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

“at or sale, from two to eleven months 

pond Write en tee. heavy-producing Jer- 
P > me for prices, stating age you 

Want. D. S. Mayhew. Monett, Mo. 

THREE 


black Percheron m y 
ares, young, 
Well b24j°50-0%, 18 months; short horn bull, 


red x 
twine: all’ unpampered, $80; 


tte, wrj 





il Duroc Jersey 
- above registered. For particulars, 
Wiries ~ TR Weller, Faucett, Mo., In- 
_——— y answered, 











MISCELLANECUS. 





ng SFCL LITERATURE for Bible stu- 
le mma aschal, 305 
Cypress St. San Antonio, Texas. is 


TEN y 
Ben cents, Wc cake an 








d candy recipes, 
Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, 





en aos 
RaTs, MICE. Eradicate these pests com- 
Re way rid. asily done. Particulars 
- 4. Duncan, New Vienna, Ohio. 


HenVEN | AND ne er gaabors’s 
, postpaid. ‘asto 
<ttenberger, ‘Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


START a circular mailing bureau in your 
time. boast 3 money in it. The 

- 10c silver. Addregs . 
n, R. 2, Bowling Green, Mo. #) 


dollars in 
eggs packed in our Preserva- 
ch guarantees perfect condition for 
poke ad harmless ingre- 
‘or 25c—no stam Mra. 
Season, Kent, O. % eg 








F 





from range flock $4.00 per hundred. Special 
matings $1.00 and $2.00 for 15 eggs. Hale 
| Rea Farm, Hale, Mo. 


, BUTTERCU PS—No finer stock 
in existence; eggs for hatching, $2.50 per 15; 
$4 per 30. Frank Miller, Route 7, Okla- 
homa City. Okla. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS for hatch- 
ing, from exceptional fine layers, $1.25 per 
setting or five dollars per hundred, Mrs. W. 





SICEILIAN 








G. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill, R. 4. 

ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns, Chicago 
and St. Louis winners. Excellent double 
matings and utility, ‘“‘best in west.” Rev. 


Albert Rice, Waverly, lowa. 





MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed 51 Ibs.; eggs, $3 per 12: Barred P. 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. Circular free. Geo. 
W. Wingo & Son, R. $-B. Mayfield, Ky. 


TOULOUSE GOOSE EGGS, 25 cents each. 
Barred Rocks (Thompson’s), Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Single Reds—$1.50, 15; 
$2.50, 45; $4.00, 100. Mrs. Luther Smith, 
Perry, Mo. 








| HOUDANS—The only middle weight 
white egg, utility, non-sitting breed in ex- 
istence. Broilers first! Eggs, two-fifty. Il- 
lustrated circular. Dr. Dunne, Center Lane, 
Ridgeway, Pa. 


SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTES; 
world’s greatest strains; red eyes and yel- 
low legs; 200 to 272 egg ancestry. Eggs, 15, 
$1.50; 30 $2.50; 100, $6.00. Calvin Norman, 
Dexter, Mo. Route 2. 





the 





EGGS—From B. P. Rocks. Rhode Island 





Réds, White Orpingtons: all of the best 
strains; prices $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30; $5 
per 45; satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. M. E. 
Orewyler, Miami, Okla. 

THE EGG MAN’S HEN. 5S. Cc. W. Leg- 


horns exclusively; heavy laying strain; large 
egg record last year. Making good in Moun- 
tain Grove laying contest. Eggs, 15, $1.00; 





100, $5.00. S. S. Hinerman, Marshfield, Mo. 
REED’S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” barred 
Rocks. 16 years’ experience in breeding and 


judging eggs; 
$9.00 per 100; 
100. Fox hounds. 
ton Hill, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
ist, 24 and 5th pullets, Ist, 3d and 4th 
cockerels, and ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Buff Orpingtons, Martz 
prize winning, trapnested egg laying strain. 
The heavy weighers and big payers. Spe- 
cial matings, 15 eggs, $4.00; fine range flock, 
closely culled, 15 eggs, $1.50; 30, $2.50. John 
Tuttle, Princeton, Mo. Route 10 


FELCH OFFER—Thoroughbred Brahmas, 
White Orpingtons, White and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and White Wyandottes from 
as fine flocks (both fowls and eggs), of as 
fine breeding as can any other breeder offer 
to you. For circular address J. K. Felch, 
Box 176, Natick, Mass. 


GLEN RAVEN Ege farm supplies fresh 
egrs that will hatch; Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Brown Leghorn. “Best team’”’ in the 
chicken business, 15 eggs for $1.50, 30 for 
$2.75, 100, $6.00. Day old chicks 10c, and 
13%ec each; older chicks worth more. Cir- 
cular free. E. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 


finest matings, $3.00 per 15; 
range, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 
O. W. Reed & Sons, Clif- 





«Ga, 














ROCKS of the 
Eges for hatch- 
direct 
Pen 


DOGS. 


WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. J. D. 
L Shelbyville, Ky. 





Fox, 
Stodghil 
= 











SCHOOLS, 


EVERYBODY learn shorthand; 20 lessons 
free, including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty’s School. Topeka, Kan. 








JACKS AND JENNETS. 
FOR SALE or exchange, a good young 


jack. Would exchange for draft or saddle 
mare. J. W. Martin, Odessa, Mo. 








THE GIFT OF MRS. EXALL 

AND HENRY EXALL, JR. 
The $10,000 prize award of the Texas 
Industrial Congress for best net 
profits in farming divided among its 
prize-winning contestants in 1913 was 
the gift of Mrs. May D. Exall and Hen- 
ry Exall Jr., widow and son of the 
late Colonel Henry Exall. Following 
his death the executive committee met 
in Dallas to take action toward caring 
for all the obligations of the Congress, 
and assumed the total outstanding ob- 
ligations and prepared to raise the 
money. 
However, a statement came before 
the committee that Mrs. Exall wished 
to pay the prize awards as a tribute 
to her husband’s memory. The com- 
mittee was averse to having any part 
of the expense borne by the family, 
since Colonel Exall had already given 
more money to the work of the Con- 
gress than any other contributor, to 
say nothing of his time and strength. 
A committee was sent to call on Mrs. 





(219) 11, 
Exall and consult her. If she purposed 
to pay the prize awards as discharg- 


ing a moral obligation that Colonel 
Exall had incurred, members of the 
executive committee were unanimous-. 
ly of the opinion that the Congress, 
should raise the money; if she wished 
to do it of her own motion as a splen- 
did act in keeping with the Colonel’s 
great, unselfish work, and fitly honor- 
ing it, the committee considered that 
it ought not to stand in the way. The 
matter was placed before Mrs. Exall, 
and she made it clear that she and 
her son wished to pay this money. The 
committee accordingly acceded to her 
wishes, and this gift, which should be 
an inspiration to the people of the 
State, supplemented the greater gift 
of Colonel Exall’s service “For a 
greater Texas” in the work of promot- 
ing better farming. 





Buying and Borrowing. 


“Is it a fact that your husband has 
been deceiving you?” 

“Yes, I’ve been giving him a dime 
every day to pay his car fare and I 
learn he’s been walking to the store 
and spending the dime for tobacco.” 


First Thing Served. 


“You are the fifth tramp that’s been 
here today. What do you want?” 

“Just an ordinary coarse dinner.” 

“Well, we serve chops the first 
thing. Yonder is the ax and the wood- 
pile.” 




















BARRED PLYMOUTH 
Thompson Ringlet strain. 
‘| tng, some c cockerels and hens 
eee iB Firat, “oul sock 

to or . 0 eges, 
$120 for 16 or $3.60 for 50, $6 for 100. Dates 
for ents in agvance. Circulars free. 
A F. Siefker. Defiance. Mo. 





PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium. 

9908. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. Price 


10c. 
9888. Child’s Dress, 

Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 3-year size, with 2% yards 
of 4-inch edging for ruffle. Price 10c, 

9518. Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material for the medium size, 
Price 10c. 

9608. Ladies’ Heuse Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inch bust measure. It reqiures 7 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. Price 10c. 

Ladies’ Knickerbockers 
Bloomers. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. It requires 
2 yards of 36-inch material for a 26- 
inch size. Price 10c. 

9879. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
23% yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. For cap, % yard 27-inch 
net, all-over embroidery, or lawn, per- 
cale, dimity, dotted swiss and silk are 
suitable. . Price 10c. 

9890—9885. Ladies’ Costume, 

Waist, 9890, cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 9885, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for a medium size, for the entire dress. 
The skirt measures 1% yard at the 
foot. TWO separate patterns, 10c 
FOR EACH pattern. 

9884. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, i7 and 18 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 16-year size, for waist 
and tunic, with 2% yards for the skirt, 
The skirt measures 1% yards at low- 
er edge in a medium size. Price 10c. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional] pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........-Size........ Years 


ae a 
Name 


“Address eee Pee Pee eee eee eee errr. 
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Horseman 


=——_ 


Marion County Fair, Palmyra Fair, 
Sept. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1914. Geo. B. 
Thompson, secretary. 











The 1914 fair at Orange City, Iowa, 
will be held Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th. 





The dates claimed for the Inter- 
State Fair and race meeting at Marion, 
Iowa, are the four days August 18th, 
19th, 20th and 2ist. 





Look up the dates announced by the 
Western Canada Fair and Racing Cir- 
cuit. A tip top opportunity to earn 
some early money, as their racing be- 
gins in May, 





Frank Childs, the man who rode be- 
hind Leata J. 2:03, in her sensational 
campaign last year, will have a good 
one for the Grand Cireuit this season 
in Major By By 2:19%4. 





The colored driver, Jackson, who 
shot at Earnest Burright, and wounl- 
ed the mare Sidlena 2:14%, 
in 1912, has been acquitted of the 
charge to attempt to kill Burright. 
The trial teok place at Monmouth, II1., 
last month. 





Fred Jamison, the popular and suc- 
cessful Pennsylvania trainer located 
at Washington, will be assisted this 
season by his brother Charles, who 
last year campaigned a stable of his 
own over the half-mile tracks. 

Al Russel, who, for the past two 
Years has trained in California, and 
before that at Spokane, will train the 
Stable of D. A. Dinnie, Minot, N. D., 
this year. Mr. Dinnie is the owner of 
Don Densmore 2:02%4. 





A 2:18 and 2:16 pacing event for 
$1,000 has been added to the program 
at Monroe, Michigan. Lima, Ohio, in 
the Ohio Racing Circuit, has substi- 
tuted a 2:15 trot for the 2:14 trot and 
the 2:13 pace changed to a 2:14 pace. 





{ Dates arranged for the Two I Cir- 
cuit this year are as follows: La 
Harpe, Lll., August 11-14; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, August 18-21; Albia, Au- 
gust 25-28, with a prospect that Fair- 
field, Iowa, may get busy and occupy 
the week. preceding the meeting at 
La Harpe. 


David M. Look has added the double 
record mare, Princess Helen 2:05%, 
pacing and 2:20% trotting, to his very 
choice collection of brood mares at 
Castleton Farm, Lexington, Ky. She 
is by The Beau Ideal 2:1514, and her 
dam Queen Regent Ideal, is a daugh- 
ter of Mambrino King. 








Frank Jones of Memphis, Tenn., has 
an unmarked stallion by Peter the 
Great 2:07%, that may be selected by 
Mr. Geers for the M. and M. this year. 
The horse was raced somewhat last 
season, and while not winning either 
heat or races,-demonstrated his speed 
ability by staying very close up in 
some fast bouts and by doing workout 
miles as good as 2:09%4. 





The Jap 2:1444, dropped dead a few 
days ago on the snow path at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was a son of Jack- 
daw 2:281%4; dam by Fergus Mc Gre- 
gor 2282, and was bred by R. L. Lee, 
at Topeka, Kan, The Jap was a good 
trotter and a consistent race horse. 
His record was gained in 1908, in one 
of 17 races in which he started that 
season. 





Says “Columbus” in the Horse Re- 
view: “You generally find that a man 
of prompt, decisive character, usually 
has a cheerful driving horse, if he has 
any. Undoubtedly this is owing tothe 
fact that he tolerates no loafing on the 
part of his horse. Careless driving re- 
sults in spiritless movement upon the 
part of the horse, who too frequently 
forms the habit of stumbling.” 


CHOOSING THE STALLION. 


As the spring season draws near, 
the progressive farmer who keeps 
brood mares is confronted with the 
problem of choosing a_ stallion to 
which to breed. In many cases it is 
merely a question of eliminating the 











worst as there are many communities 
that are not supplied with a good stal- 
lion. In many other cases, however, 
the saving of five dollars on a service 
fee plays an all te important part. 
Fifty-five per cent of the stallions 
licensed in the state are grades or 
less than grades, which shows that too 
many are neglecting the matter of pat- 
ronizing a good sire, and are thereby 
reducing their profits. A saving of 
$5 on a service fee often means a 
loss of $100 wr more when the colt is 
two years old. , 

When looking at a stallion it is well 
to ask yourself, “How much would he 
be worth as a gelding? If his colts 
are like him will they be good mar- 
ket geldings? -How much improve- 
ment will he make when bred to the 
average farm mares?” The answer to 
these questions will decide whether 
the horse is a suitable sire or not. In 
answering them it should be kept in 
mind that good feet and legs are the 
first essential of a marketable horse. 
If the stallion does not have them he 
cannot be expected to produce them in 
his offspring. 

The state license which the owner of 
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if the owner is sure that it is going 
te meet his requirements in every 
way, as he probably can raise his own 
colts to maturity cheaper than he 
could obtain’ a mature animal from 
some one else. But if he is not go- 
ing to have any particular need for 
the animal when he is old enongh for 
regular work, there will oftentimes 
be more money made by selling to the 
man who is ready to pay a fancy price 
for it and who is willing to take the 
chances of getting his money back 
later on. 

Third: Under farm conditions 
where there are poor fences, with pos- 
sibly a barb wire fence or two, the 
chances of risk that a colt will injure 
himself in some way is great. Unless 
a big per cent of this risk can be 
eliminated, it is oftentimes better to 
let some other man assume this risk 
while the producer of the colt assumes 
the risk of losing the money which he 
receives for the colt. 

Fourth: It seldom pays to raise 
anything but the best. A poor animal 
seldom sells for enough at maturity 
to pay for its care and keep from 
weaning time on. 

Lastly, in handling any 


kind of 


. 2 

5 

eS, 

» oes 
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BRED ON A MISSOURI FARM. 


a stallion must show is the best guide 
to the breeding of the stallion.—J. S. 
Montgomery, Assistant Animal Hus- 
bandman, University Farm, St. Paul. 





SELL OR KEEP? 





Sometimes before the colts are 
ready for work the farmer is offered 
very tempting prices for the young 
ceolts—very much more than they are 
worth under normal market condi- 
tions. The question naturally arises: 
Should they let the colts go or should 
they keep them until they reach ma- 
turity? 

In coming to a conclusion, several 
things néed to be taken into consider- 
ation. First, is the owner prepared 
to keep the colts as they should be 
kept to make the best growth? Sec- 
ond, will he need them in his own 


business when matured. Third, 
are his fences in that condi- 
tion which will reduce the 


risk of injury to the minimum? 
Fourth, are the colts of good quality, 
or, in other words, is their breeding 
such as to lead one to expect a num- 
ber one horse when mature? And 
last, ig the owner a man who likes 
horses and one that will give the 
young colts that attention that is ne- 
cessary to develop them into good 
horses? 

In regard to the first, it can be said 
that. unless a colt has the necéssary 
feed and shelter that nature demands, 
it will never develop into the horse 
that it might have become nndev bet- 
ter conditions. One cannot starve 
money into colts, or into any other 
class of young animals for that mat- 
ter. 

Second: If the colt will be needed 
later on the farm for a work horse, 
it is usually better policy to keep it 





stock if a man takes no pride in his 
animals the sooner he parts with 
the mafter he is offered a good price, 
the better. It takes care and atten- 
tion to mature and break a colt and 
put him on the market in a good con- 
dition to demand a good price and this 
will come only through a liking for 
the work. W. PERDUE. 





THE HORSE ALWAYS ON THE JOB. 





The last snow storm put a severe 
crimp in tke pretensions of the experts 
of publicity who devote their efforts 
to the booming of the automobile 
truck. When the first storms of the 
season arrived, small storms with per- 
haps a fall of an inch of the beautiful, 
these energetic men wrote columns 
and columns telling how business men 
had rushed to purchase auto trucks as 
the horses were unable to get through 
the snow drifts, while the machines 
just made play of it. It was a safe 
story at that time in a way because 
the trucks were actually able to get 
around. But in the last storm, Oh! 
what a different story. According to 
dispatches from New York and stories 
in the New York Herald, a paper that 
on several different occasions has had 


fice for three days last week . 
truck remained stalled in the 
last, after the downtown gtr 
been cleared, a half dozen 
peared, dug the snow away ang 
aged to get the motor humming 
was not noticed that any horses 
stuck in the drifts down town of 
where else for that matter. The 
mobile truck may be of sep 
some lines of business, but 

will have a chance to infringe 9, 
territory of the horse it wil] ' 
be so constructed that the 
maintenance will somewhat approti 
mate the cost of keeping a pajp , 
horses. It will also have to have the 
ability to make progress over 

| roads such as they are which tog of 
‘test the ability of the horse 


4 to 
nothing of being able to buck 
storms of winter. The ay 


has reached a wonderful stage of pu, 
fection, according to the pregg 

of the millionaire manufacturers, 
it is yet far from being able tg fore, 
the horse from commerce. The y- 
keep of the machines, the repairs ay 
the tires cost too much to allow thy 
average business man to employ they 
in his business. He cannot afford, 
high cost machine that can be usy 
only in fair weather and over perfeg 
roads. The publicity agent of the amp 
truck who started out so bravely g 
the first snow fall should have opp. 
sulted with the ground hog and fom 
out whether storms were coming tht 
would put the truck out of business 
Western Horseman. 





SOME RIDE THIS, 





A novel endurance test of hors 
flesh, probably the most unique 
record, is being attempted by € ¢ 
Beck, G. W. Beck, J..B. Ransom ani 
R. G. Payne, Olympia, Wash., you 
men who style themselves the “Over. 
land Westerners.” They left Olympis 
May 1, 1912, for a horseback tour o 
the United States, accompanied bys 
pack horse, Pinto, and a watch dog 
Nip. According to conditions they ar 
to visit the capital of every state in 
the Union, and if they succeed ip 
bringing the pack horse and dog w 
San Francisco, in time for the ope 
ing of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
June 1, 1915, they are to receivea 
purse of $20,000 made up by westem 
ranchmen. They passed through It 
diana last week, stopping at the mor 
important cities along the route & 
lecture. 

The pack horse, Pinto, which is te 
ing taken over the country, is a black 
and white gelding of Arabian blood. 
The animal has stood the journey well 
to date and is in good flesh ot 
horses have been lost en route ani 
twenty-seven states have been visited 
When the Westerners were in Maine, 
their pack horse, which is worth $2; 
000 to them (according to the conéi- 
tions of the ride), was taken seriously 
ill, with a temperature of 104 and for 
several days the men feared the trp 
would have to be abandoned. He is 
now in normal condition and the Wesl- 
erners hope to bring him to San Frat 
cisco. They are now striking for tt 
Southland. The travelers have a 
ready visited the following ‘ 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscot- 
sin, Illinois, Tennessee, Alabama, Flor 
ida, Georgia, North and South Car 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Rhode & 
land, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ne¥ 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Ne 
York, Pennsylvania, West Vi 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana—Th 
Horseman. - 





Fifteen small sawmills are euttiDé 
timber from the Powell national for- 
est in southern Utah, more than 
miles from the ‘nearest railroad. The! 
are run by settlers during time 
can be spared from the crops, 
supply, local needs since there 1 ® 
opportunity to ship timber in oF 





editorials predicting the disappearance 
of the horse, /abandoned auto trucks 
decorated the landscape in all parts 
of Greater New York. Unable te buck 
the drifts the men in charge had left 
the machines in the street, waiting for 
warmer weather and until the street 
departments had cleared the snow be- 
fore attempting to get the big trucks 
back to the garages. In the meantime 
the horse had been going on his way, 
making deliveries for his owner. The 
horse did not cover so much ground 
as usual, but he got there. Right in 
front of The Western Horseman of- 
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—— 
WHOLE WORLD BUYING 
OUR FAST HORSES. 





It is a noteworthy ana interesting 
circumstance that, while the New 
World has drawn on the Old for tens 
of thousands of domestic animals to 
pe used in transplanting established 
European breeds of _horse, cattle, 
sheep and swine on this side of the 
Atlantic, the trotting horse is prac- 
tically the only American product of 
the animal kingdom that has won a 
place in the breeding establishments of 
other countries. Our exports of live 
stock and their products exceed $200,- 
990,000 annually, and we have, on oc- 
casions, sold 50,000 horses for export 
in a year, but among all the animals 
thus sent abroad none except trotting 
horses are bought for breeding pur- 
poses. 

To improve our running horses, car- 
riage horses and draft horses, we are 
still importing Thoroughbreds, Hack- 
neys and Shires from England, Perch- 
erons from France, and Clydesdales 
from Scotland, with little prospect of 
reaching a point where the importa- 
tion will cease. When it comes to tlie 
trotting horse, however, the tide is 
running in the other direction, and at 
present is running so strong. that 
American breeders begin to have some 
misgivings lest the European buyers 
take away so many of our best stal- 
lions and mares as to give them the 
lead in the not far distant future. 
Within a little more than a year they 
have taken away seventeen trotting 
stallions having records of 2:10 or bet- 
ter, and they now have almost as 
many American horses with records 
of 2:05 or better as there are remain- 
ing in this country. 

It is not because the American trot- 
ting horses are the only ones in the 
world that foreign breeders and turf- 
men come here to buy them. Russia 
has a distinct breed of trotters before 
there was one in the United States, 
and there were fast trotters in Hol- 
land, Friesland and England at a 
much earlier period. The breed that 
was literally “made in America” in 
the nineteenth century is largely a 
blending of early Dutch and English 
trotting blood with that of the thor- 
oughbred and other foundation stock, 
and its present superiority in speed 
and stamina is due to progressive 
breeding and training methods rather 
than to any advantage of materials at 
the start. England’s Norfolk trotters 
had covered the mile in 2:49 as early 
as 1796, while it was not until ten 
years later that the first American 
horse trotted in 2:59, and when Bos- 
ton Blue was matched by Major Wil- 
liam Jones, in 1818, to trot in 3:00 
on the old Jamaica turnpike, on Long 
Island, “the odds on time were im- 
mense.” 

This horse, Boston Blue, was taken 
to England with the Tredwell mare in 
1823, and they were the first Ameri- 
can trotters seen there, as well as the 
first ever exported. Tom Thumb, Rat- 
tler, Confidence, and others, followed 
in later years, beating the best of the 
English horses, but the sport had be- 
gun to decline in popularity in Eng- 
land just about the time it commenc- 
ed to flourish here, and these inva- 
sions soon afterward ceased. Most of 
the light harness horses nowadays 
sold to British buyers are hoppled 
pacers. Prince Alert 1:59%; Fanny 
Dillard 2:03%, and many other fast 
American sidewheelers have raced in 
England and Scotland, where the old 
hative breed of Norfolk trotters has 
been molded into the present-day high- 
stepping hackney, with speed of about 
twelve miles an hour. 

Continental Europe, unlike England, 
as never taken any of our surplus 
pacers. In Russia, Austria, Germany, 

ance and Italy, pacing races are al- 
most unknown, and no breeder there 
Would think of using a pacing stallion 
or mare in the stud. Buyers from 
these countries are, as a rule, more 
exacting and discriminating than the 
“Ch American horseman. They 
ave for years demanded good-looking, 
Bee eaited, well-bred trotters, with 
o> at that they are now about as 
bast equipped as we are to produce 
‘. ty and extreme speed with uniform- 
ve and there are horsemen who be- 
eve the time is close at hand when 
nea colts will be coming over 
- Winning our rich futurities just 
: the Austrian bred stallion, Willy, 
ng won several important races 
: e Grand Circuit, trotting to a 
cord of 2:05.—Spirit of the West. 
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Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made. 
dishes—good dishes, This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beanti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 
Read below carefully, and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 


time. 


Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 


They are full size for family 
use, and the set consists of: 





6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat. platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural colors and 
surrounded by brilliant green 
foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. The ware itself is pure 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that: 
this is the real Owen chinaware. 


DINNER SET 





SS PIECE 


AND 


PRESENTS 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 23-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below, and return it 
to us promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this. beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We will also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


If you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends and ask them for 25 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Geld Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post eards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 


Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle cases, the 
pretty many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a. jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name. We 
trust you with the sixteen needle 
eases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 
these dinner sets are all gone. 
Send in the coupon now. 





aa 
ARTICLES 


41 EXTRA [ABSOLUTE 
8 FREE 


ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


7, 










No home has enough 


41 ExtraPres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you g3t 
by any means. 

Our plan is full of SUR. 
PRISES and DELIGHTS for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a kelping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 
from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also d-light 
you by tellingall about the 
big 40 post cards collection 
which we want to give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post ecards are so “are and 
attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that 
you will be delightfully sur- 
prised. 

And still, THAT is not all. 
One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the day 
you get the dishes and find a 
pretty present that you knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your friends and 
neighbors, too. We'll tell you 
ALL about it as soon as we ree 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon starts the 
thing. 


Send This Coupon 
NO MONEY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., 5t. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, postpaid, the six- 
teen Big Needle Cases of best grade 
needles, together with Large Ilus- 
tration, in colors, ef the beautiful 
83-piece dinner sef and tell me all 
about the other gifts. 


whole 
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From the-Prodacer 


To 


A DEFINITE WAGE BEST FOR 
WORKINGMEN, 
in “Business 


John Mitchell, 


(By 
America.”) 

In discussing the subject of definite 
wages versus profit-sharing, I desire, 
at the very outset, to disclaim any in- 
tention of criticizing the action or im- 
pugning the motives of Mr. Henry 
Ford, the automobile manufacturer, 
who so recently startled the country 
by announcing a scheme of _profit- 
sharing which, it is said, will more 
than double the daily wages of the 
many thousands of workmen employed 
by him. Om the contrary, I desire to 
give the fullest credit to Mr. Ford, 
or to any other employer of labor who 
recognizes in this substantial way the 
right of the workmen to a larger share 
than they have been receiving of the 
wealth they produce. But however 
gratifying it is to find an employer, 
now and then, willing to share with 
his workmen the prosperity which 
comes from the successful operation 
ot industry, the workingmen of our 
country must not deceive themseives 
with the hope that through the gen- 
erosity or even through the sense of 
justice alone of employers as a class 
they will secure adequate reward for 
the labor they perform. They must 
not discontinue, or even moderate 
their activity in organizing their 
strength and pursuing those policies 
which experience has demonstrated to 
be necessary in obtaining higher 
wages, shorter hours and better con- 
ditions of life and labor. 

Profit-sharing, as differentiated 
from definite wages, is not a new de- 
vice. It has been attempted in this 
country and, to a greater extent, has 
been tried in Europe. So far as I 
know there, wage earners are not ad- 
vocates of any of the profit-sharing 
devices which have been proposed up 
to the present time: The average 
workingman has in his mind the de- 


sire to receive for his labor a definite | 4nq destroy the independence of the 


reward; a reward which increases 
from year to year, from decade to de- 
cade, as the wealth of the nation in- 
creases. He believes that he should 
receive in wages for his labor an 
amount sufficient to enable him and 
his family to live healthy and normal 
lives; he desires to live in a house 
having sufficient rooms for comfort 
and privacy and equipped with modern 
conveniences; he desires books, and 
pictures, and music, those refinements 
which develop his higher nature; he 
desires education for his children; he 
desires to provide against sickness, 
accident and old age, to enjoy leisure 
time with his family, and to have 
healthful and sane recreation. There 
was a time, even less than one hun- 
dred years ago, when the demand for 
these things would haye been ridic- 
ulous and their attainment impossible; 
but in the present century, through 
the application of machinery and the 
concentration of energy, the produc- 
tion of wealth is so abundant—is so 
far beyond the reasonable needs of 
man, especially in this country—that 
the workingman is warranted in desir- 
ing and in demanding a definite and, 
from time to time, as industrial condi- 
tions justify, a larger share of the 
wealth produced. 

The average workingman believes 
that the wages he is to receive, the 
number of hours he is to be employed, 
and the conditions under which he is 
to work should be determined not by 
the generosity of the employer, but 
by agreement between the employer 
and his employes, acting collectively. 
This method is the one which prevails 
in the organized industries of Amer- 
ica. More than 3,000,000 highly skilled 
workmen and unskilled laborers regu- 
late their wage scales and other con- 
ditions of employment through agree- 
ments between their unions and asso- 
ciated employers. These collective 
bargains, called trade agreements, 
fully recognize the interdependence of 
labor and capital; they represent the 
highest form of co-operation between 
employers and workmen; they are the 
expression of self-respect and mutual 
respect; they are the guarantees of 
industrial peace based upon ‘indus- 
trial righteousness. 

Every step that has been made by 
the wage-earners on the pathway of 
progress has been, cither directly or 








the Consumer 


indirectly, due to the efficacy of their 
trade unions; every advance in wages, 
every reduction in the hours of labor, 
every rise in the standard of living, 
every lessening of the burdens of toil 
can be ascribed to the united action 
of the workingmen. True, they have 
had the support and the sympathy of 
enlightened, forward-looking men who 
were not wage-earners, but primarily 
the progress of the workingmen has 
been due to their own efforts, their de- 
termination to enjoy a fuller life and 
to share more equitably, through 
higher wages, in the wealth they pro- 
duce. 

Workingmen who, through the in- 
strumentality of the trade agreement, 
now enjoy higher wages than former- 
ly and whose hours ot labor have been 
reduced, regard with distrust any sys- 
tem of distributing the profits of in- 
dustry which does not guarantee to 
them the minimum wage to which 
they have been accustomed (which 


i very tew profit-sharing schemes do), 
,and which does not admit of raising | nounced as malcontents because they | 
this minimum wage proportionately | manifest their disapproval of condi- | 
of/tions which surround them and be-! 


with the increased production 
wealth. While there may be excep- 
tions to the rule, and while it may be 
possible to devise some scheme of 
profit-sharing so far devised—whether 
it be the division of profits, the dis- 
tribution of stocks among workmen, 
or the paying af bonuses—has netted 
the workman a less return for his 
labor than is received by the work- 
men in those industries in which 
wages are definitely determined by 
agreement between the workingmen, 
acting collectively and the employers. 
Furthermore, profit-sharing, the pay- 
ment of bonuses, has usually resulted 
in the overspeeding of workmen. Like 
piecework, it has been used; either de- 
signedly or otherwise, to spur the 
workman beyond the point of healthy 
exertion. In most instances profit- 
sharing and bonuses have been accom- 
plished by long hours, overtime, and 
other evils which undermine the health 


workingman—evils against which the 
Wage-earners have protested 
against which they have gone on 
strike on innumerable occasions. 
a rule profit-sharing or stock distribu- 
tion among employes has given them 


| No real voice, and I doubt that it has 


given them any additional interest in 
the management of industry. Espe- 
cially is this true when the basic wage 


is less, as it often is, than the wage | 


paid in other establishments not hav- 
ing any scheme of profit-sharing in 
force. Moreover, profit-sharing does 
not make for independence among 
workingmen; it gives them no secur- 
ity of employment. It is entirely 
within the power of the employer to 


and | | 
| CO-OPERATIVE STORE PLAN IS IN| 
As 


discontinue the profit-sharing, or the 
payment of bonuses, or the distribu- 
tion of stock whenever he desires to 
do so. 

The workingmen entertain the 
opinion that many profit-sharing and 
stock-distributing plans have been 
devised with the hope and for the pur- 
pose of securing the “loyalty” of the 
employe. Some employers seem to be- 
lieve that workingmen owe “alle- 
giance” to them, just as a citizen owes 
allegiance to his country. The work- 
ingman resents any such conception 
of the relations of employer and em- 
ploye; he does not believe that the 
employer confers a favor upon him 
when he gives him work, any more 


for favors or for gratuities; 


reasonable number of hours per day 


men whose labor he employs. 
One not infrequently hears 
workingmen criticized, 


the 





| cause of the unrest which permeates 
the people everywhere. To my mind 
this discontent is the most hopeful 
sign of our times. Discontent means 
progress. The history of the working 
| people demonstrates unmistakably 
| that zeal and substantial progress has 
| been made, and that the promise of 
|further progress is guaranteed by the 
| accomplishments of the past. As the 
| per capita production of wealth in- 
| creases, the workingmen will continue 
| to desire and to demand a greater re- 
turn for their labor, and, through the 
instrumentality of their trade agree- 
ments, they will continue to receive an 
ever-increasing proportion of the 
wealth with the genius andthe brawn 
of man make available for use. 
judgment is that this will be_accomp- 
lished not through schemes of profit- 
sharing, but through and by agree- 
| ments between organizations of labor, 
| on the one hand, and individual or as- 
; sociated employers on the other. 








FAVOR, 

The Illinois Federation of Labor and 
the Illinois Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
association will leave no stone un- 
turned at the next session of the 
| legislature to get such legislation as 
will enable them to operate co-opera- 
l tive stores and grain elevators under 
ja safe plan, according to John H. 
| Walker, president of the Illinois Fed- 
} eration of Labor. 


Mr. Walker on being interviewed one 


ithe subject yesterday, said: 


than the workingman confers a favor | 
upon the employer when he accepts | 
work. The workingman does not ask | 
what he | 
desires ig the opportunity to work a| 


and to receive for his work just re-! 
muneration; while he may have for his | 
employer the highest personal respect, | 
| he understands that their relations are | 
purely contractual, and that the em-| 
ployer has no property interest in the | 


My | 


elevators will come into oe 
under the new legislation if it is y 
|}ed. We have a law on the 
which makes such organizationg 
| or less dangerous to the stockhe 
The combined efforts of the labop, 
| grain men should bring to pags 
| legislation as is necessary to D 
| safeguards. 

“Already there are co-opers 
stores in a number of the large cit 
Pe the state and they are pro 
be great successes. All are profi 
i paying dividends to the stog 
ers and making the high cost of 
| much 


lower to members, 


In son, 


| cases the stores are paying as high a 


/35 per cent. A number of local %& 
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35 Cents a Year in Advance 


The test week! 
Kansas City, eontains al the 
the world concisely written, wi 
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OFFER NO. 1. 


33 Sweet Potato Plants, 
sent by mail, prepaid, with Tri- 
Weekly ome year, ALL fer $1.00 


The nyers offers sive you a wide 
hoice. you simply want piants 
or your own garden use Offér No. 
wilt appe I to you, as i Shed you 
$ nts o each sent postage free 
with your years subscri sion to 

Tri-Weekly Gonstitution. f 
you want te go ty a little stron ner 
on some particulaf ona of the plants 
mentioned, preferring 100 plants of 
ipst one kin then take your 
choice of one of the three as men- 
tioned in Offer No. 2, by which you 
may’ receive 100 of the kind you 
want postage free with your year’s 
subscription. If you want to yo 
into gardening on a large scale 
with one of the plants mentioned as 
a specialty, there is Offer No. 3, by 
which you may receive 250 vnlants 





CABBAGE, TOMATO AND SWEET POTATO PLANTS FREE 
WITH YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO TREWEEKLY CONSTITUTION 


OUR THREE GENEROUS OFFERS—TAKE YOUR CHOICE 





OFFER NO. 2. 


YOUR CHOIOE OF— 

00 Cabb: lants. or 
00 mato Plants, or 
100 Sweet P. to Plants, 


Welly "Fone For? gite. 


A CHANCE TO GET YOUR HOME GARDEN PLANTS FREE 


freq with your year’s subscription 
to Sime Tri Weekly, but /on this 
offer you must pay the express 
charges; 250 plants do not come by 
mail; don’t forget that. 

he cabbage plants are ready for 
shipment right now, but the pga 
to and swee pot to plants will not 
be shipped until April 15, when the 
weather is more stable and certain. 
This is an advan pat sa protection 
to you n whic e plant ralsers 
insist. owever, you can send in 
your order now and get it on the 
lant shippers’ books, thus rots 
ng later delay. April 15 will be 














here before you know it, and by the 
time you qe, your ground ready the 
plants wi e in your mail box, if 
you take one of the sent-by-ma 


| Make your order plain and coal it today. Address Tri-Weekly Constitution, Atlanta, © a. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


YOUR ee Oor— 
lants, or 
Tomato Plants, or 
250 Sweet Potato Plants, 
we pay express 3 same, with Tri 
eekly 1 year fér $1.00. 


offers, or at the express office if 

you want a large quantity and 

willing to pay the express you 
The varieties offered are: Tome 

to Plants—Sparks’ Marlisne, Ch 

Early Jewel, Livingston’s Globe 

Livingston’s Stone. Sweet Po 
lants—White Yam and Yellow 
am. Cabbage Plants—Earl 

sey, Wakefie Succession, Au 

S rucker, Short Stemmed 
utch and Charleston Large 

Never before has such a comp 


chance to 

charge with a 

to e Tri- Weekly 

caught the popular. fancy, a2 
you want to take advantage 
you must act at once. | 
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‘prations are studying the proposition 


d are only waiting for the needed 
jegislation to open stores. 
“So great is the interest in organiz- 
jng co-operative stores that I am to 
in Peoria soon in regard to a 
re there, and have numerous other 
jpvitations to explain my plan.” 


pABOR FRIENDLY TO PEACE 
PACTS. 





Bost Always Ready to Call in Medi- 
ators—Secretary Wilson’s Annual 
Report Gives Striking Facts in 
Connection With Disputes 
Between Employer and 
Employed. 


(By Congressman C. H. Tavenner.) 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 18.—Secre- 
tary Wilson, in his first annual report 
of the work of the department of | 
jabor, gives some striking facts in 
connection with labor disputes. One 
ef the principal functions assigned to 
the department by law is that of act- 
{pg as mediator in strikes. The first 
year of this work, at least, shows that 
when labor difficulties arise it is the 
workers who usually show the great- 
@ spirit of fairness. The employers 
are the ones who stubbornly resist 
gettlements by peaceful means. 

During the first year of its exist- 
ence the department has been called 
upon a number of times to mediate in 
Jabor disputes. In every case the em- 
ployes have either asked for the me- 
@ation or have readily ecquiesced in 
ft In a number of cases, on the other 
hband,.the employers have refused to 
allow the government officials to act. 
The result has been. protracted and 
costly strikes in all instances of this 
refusal. 

Settlements Speedy. 

Still more notable, whenever both 
fides have agreed to arbitration by 
the government, not once has the me- 
diator failed to bring about a speedy 
fettlement satisfactory to both sides. 

The first dispute that came to the 
Wtention of the new department was 
that between the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks and.the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad in May, 
1913. Both sides joined in a request 
for federal mediation. A representa- 
tive of the department was sent to 
New Haven, and after one week of 
conferences an agreement was signed 
fatisfactory to both sides. Thus was 
a strike avoided by the _ peaceful 
method of arbitration. 7 

It took the department only - three 
flays to settle the second strike into 
Which it was called—at the Erie 
Forge Co., Erie, Pa. Both- sides re- 
quested the mediation. The trouble 
Was between the men and the shop 
foremen rather than between the 
Workers and the employer. An ar- 
Yangement was made whereby the 
Workers could carry grievances to the 
President of the company in person, 
and the men went back to work. 

The same story can be told about 
the strike in the factory of the Read- 
ing Hardware Co., Reading,-Pa., in 
June. A joint request for mediation 
averted a strike in the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad shops in July. The de- 
partment also averted a strike in the 
Western Maryland railroad shops in 
November by mediation. Another 
strike in the Chicago & Alton shops 
Was averted in the same way in De- 
eember. 

Helped Own Interests. 

Says Secretary Wilson: “Both sides 
to these amicably settled labor dis- 
putes may be congratulated upon their 
enlightened self-interest. They pro- 
moted their own prosperity the better 
by preferring friendly mediation to 
embittered strife.” 


On the other hand, the strike of the 


Indianapolis street car workers might 
ve been averted by a more reason- 
able attitude on the part of the com- 
Pany. The men asked for government 
Mediation; the company rejected it. 
The strike was called, and the violence 
that ensued is still a fresh memory. 
en the company gave a belated ac- 
teptance to mediation by the govern- 
Ment, and the strike was speedily set- 
fled. A similar story of settlement is 
Telated in connection with the team- 
Bters’ strike in Indianapolis in De- 
tember. 
In contrast to these cases Secretary 
ilson cites the bloody labor strug- 
sles at the Pere Marquette railroad 
ops, the Colorado coal mines, and 





Michigan copper mines. In all 


three of these cases the strikers asked 
for government mediation. In all 
three cases the employers refused to 
treat with the government mediators. 
The strikes still continue. 


UNITE FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 





Editor Rural World: As an indus- 
trial class, what have we farmers to 
be proud of—proud of the fact that 
we produced a bumper crop of wheat 
and sold it for $32,000,000 less than 
we sold our poor crop of 1912; proud 
of the fact that we received $28 on an 
average for labor as manager of a 
farm; proud of the fact that we al- 
lowed a bunch of organized middle- 
men, who are non-producers, to ex- 
ploit us and compel us to hand over 
one-half of our gross earnings to 
them for distribution; proud of the 
fact that one-third of us paid for the 
privilege of living upon our farms; 
proud of having our bright boys and 
girls leaving the farm and going to 
the cities to become hirelings and 
work for those whom we are com- 
pelled to serve, where they aid these 
cunning craftsmen to exploit their 
own people and industry? 

Have we become so dependent that 
our industry must be turned over to the 
men of big affairs, as a foster child? 
They will say to the producer and 
consumer, “Don’t do that, don’t or- 
ganize and co-operate among your- 
selves—you will hurt business.” How 
can we hurt our business when we 
have none? We have turned our busi- 
ness over to them and we must do 
the rough work, just to be patted on 
the back while they make the big divi- 
dends from our production, 

How many real farmers will attend 
the conference on rural credits and 
markets in Chicago? In looking over 
the list of names you will find Senator 
So-and-So, Prof. So-and-So, Dr. and 
Honorable, but where does Hayseed 
Smith or Clod Hopper Jones come in? 
Our titles of honor are not visible on 
the program, but they wish to fix up 
the market and credit system in a way 
that they will not be cut down on the 
profits they are receiving. 

If you will look into their affairs 
you will find that they have bank 
stock or an investment in some cap- 
italistic company such as some of the 
honorable gentlemen have done who 
pretended to be friendly to equity and 
were not satisfied to let his fellow man 
share with him. I would not give 
my patronage to this class of man- 
hood if I had to cultivate my farm 
with a shovel and a hoe. They are a 
bane to be depreciated instead of a 
boon to be desired, but if we have not 
the matured intelect, if we are not big 
enough and strong enough, we must be 
content to be fostered for this genera- 
tion, but what will our children say 
and think of us when they have ma- 
tured in mentality? 

We see on the records of our coun- 
try a new capitalistic corporation. 
This profit taker knows that corpora- 
tion is a good thing when he can 
compel the farmers to patronize him, 
when he can have the factory to give 
him the exclusive right and be pro- 
tected in selling at a big profit. He 
knows enough that if he has a law 
passed that will give him power, to 
use it, but we have a co-operative cor- 
poration law, and have not the moral 
courage to stand by it. Would you 
rather destroy your farm and home 
than to get away from this degrading 
system? And if you would destroy 
your business to build up his, so be 
it, but in conclusion I would ask you 
to read bulletion 41, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; then if we eon- 
tinue to refuse to unite I will say that 
we must breed a new race. 

T. L. LINE. 


FACTS. 


Direct from the Producer to the Con- 
sumer. 


There is something sinister and 
shocking in Uncle Sam’s findings on 
the score of the farmer’s “cash labor 
income” from the soil. 





The average cash labor income of. 


the 6,361,502 American farm families 
is below $25 a month. 

These 6,361,502 farms of 138 acres 
each, represent an average investment 
of $6,444. Their average gross income 
is $981, and apparent net farm income 
$655. If6 per cent interest on the in- 
yestment be deducted the remainder, 
or “labor income” is shown to be $269. 


FARMERS 
FEQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier-—-Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us, 


LUMAGHI COAL CONMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
SHIPMENTS. ANYWHERE, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


*r 





Bad as all this is, it still is not saying 
anything about robbed soil in securing 
this return. I would like for some 
one to show me the “profit” in farm- 
ing. 

If the above figures would allow 
$100 for the families work jou can 
plainly see the great independent, 
farmer is getting for his work, about 
half a dollar a day—and the whole na- 
tion suffering because the farms are 
being sapped of their vitality. 

We must all live from the farm and 
this becomes a question that we all 
should be interested in, 

Direct from farm to consumer must 
be put in force by all the people. Talk 
about federation of labor, direct from 
producer to consumer calls for the 
greatest of federations. 

Direct from producer to consumer, 
must link itself with all well organ- 
ized forces on and off the farm. 

Direct from producer to consumer 
calls for the best brains of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Land—Capital—Labor cannot be 
settled until produce is handled direct 
by the producer to the consumer. 
Land cannot continue to feed us 
treated unfairly. Capital will not do 
its most treated unfairly. Labor will 
not be at its best treated unfairly. 

Land, Capital, Labor must federate 
in the greatest federation attainable. 

Every American citizen is interest- 
ed in this great question of direct from 
producer to consumer. 

Virden, Il. VIRGIL WIRT. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Editor Rural World: Friends, I 
come with a feeling of good fellowship, 
it may seem strange but when I took 
up the last issue of Rural World the 
pages looked lonely, verily it seemed 
to say to me where is your part? 
There were no Kentucky Notes. Did 
not you friends also notice the vacant 
place? So I greet you all, dear 
friends and am glad to inform you 
that we are still in existence. Really 
I had run short of- paper, but as I 
now have a new supply I will gladly 
divide up and give you the benefit of 
a portion of it. As I sit here alone 
and where al] is still my loved ones in 
their respective nests (beds) I won- 
der who else of the Rural World 
friends is using ink with me? Per- 
haps some lonely mother, watching 
over the crib her little one in sickness, 
perhaps another watching and waiting 
to hear a well known footstep. No, 
dear friends, I am not that one to- 
night. As my loved ones are all safe 
and in shelter this quiet evening. A 
pleasant and quiet thought surely and 
I wish that all the great sisterhood 
of mothers could say likewise, think- 
ing of children, yes, truly they are 
given us to develop our own faculties 
as well as help them develop into 
helpful and loving beings. Our ten- 
der and more spiritual natures are 
aroused in caring for them, the best 
that is in us will find room for ex- 
pression, we struggle onward for their 
behalf, we work way intothenight if 
need be always, we believe for “their” 


good. 
This is really an unselfish selfish- 


ness. Truly, do these little ones have 
faith, they trust us then why should 
we not trust-our Great Father? We 





plan for our little ones when they are 





— 
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very, very small. When my own chil- 
dren were growing up I chose one 
from the number (8) to be my boy. I 
wanted him to be a dairyman, a suc- 
cessful dairyman. I talked dairy to 
him from the time he was 10 years 
old. He is now 23, just old enough 
to know and realize what life and 
making a living really means. This 
boy I call my “little” boy, and also 
my business manager. He fills the 
place as “head man” on the farm, 
In stature he is much taller than J, 
but I please to call him my little boy 
and he does not object to the title. 
Now, I am laying out a plan for him 
because F realy believe in him. I 
think he can really fill my expecta- 
tions. He is fitted to fill the place, 
otherwise I would not have built my 
air castles on him. Now these long 
ago air castles shall not stay air cas- 
tles always, but must take on substan- 
tiality. They must materialize. He 
knows how to milk and feed the stock 
(or cows I should say), he has had a 
touch of experience in buying and 
selling cattle. He has seen the actual 
checks the cattle will bring. He has 
seen the actual results what skim- 
milk will do for growing pigs. He 
has run the separator, and now I have 
him where I want him, and that is 
I have him interested. Together now 
we are talking and looking up the si- 
lo question and it will be only a ques- 
tion of a little more time to see the 
all important silo go up, not in air 
castles, no; but in real material. The 
barn is already built. The windows 
are there to give light and lots of 
doors for ventilation and convenience. 
It ig the month of March we are ready 
to purchase a few more cows to in- 
crease the dairy herd. This herd is 
now small and there may be those 
who will laugh, but those laugh heart- 
iest who laugh last. Sweet clover hay 
and silage will be used; silage espe- 
cially will be planted. 

Shall my boy succeed, and be a 
dairyman? Of course, you must say 
yes, God speed. This boy has proven 
up in fathering the family since the 
death of his father. He did it manful- 
ly and uncomplainingly. Again I say, 
shall he succeed? Yes, certainly. For 
my other boy, the oldest, I had in my 
mind planned mechanical suecess he 
is doing nicely. 

Friends, watch your children’s nat- 
ural abilities. Give them a chance and 
boost them a Httle, but give them lots 
of encouragement. Help them see a 
little ahead; help them reach the goal, 
but let them work to reach the suc~- 
cess. Do not throw money to them 
and let them have things too easy 
they will not do their best in that 
way. Now, friends, what about sweet 
clover?] Are you going to sow this 
spring? Better now than wait another 
y-ar. Sweet clover has helped us, 
why not you? 

If you need a little crushed lime 
stone to make sweet clover successful, 
better purchase the lime and then sew 
seed. Of course, grow sweet clover, it 
eannot but prove good. I still urge 
you to sow so you may reap. Sow 
sweet clover so you can reap sweet 
clover. We can still fill orders. Sweet 
clover is preparing my farms for the 
coveted dairy, why not yours? It will 
bring the feed in a short time. My firé 
has burned low and I must bid you 
all good night.. Joy, love, prosperity 
and happiness to all who read these 
lines. 

Falmouth, Ky. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 
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THIS POWERFUL 
3! FOOT TELESCOPE| 


IS ALMOST FREE 


HERE are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home and on every 
farm or ranch. You can see what your neighbors are doing who live 
miles away from you. It will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long before they reach you. You can 
view and count stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 


This Beautiful Telescope is 45 inches long when opened full length; closed, 12 inches. Here- Needed in home, on 
tofore a similar instrument cf this kind cost $8 *o $10. Brass bound, brass safety cap on each : —N f , d 
end to keep out dust when not in use. Equipped with powerful lenses, scientifically ground g 7 arm, on and, on 


and adjusted. Objects miles away are brought into direct view. F. S. Patton, Kansas, s ge — PAN ~S 
says: “Can count cattle nearly 20 miles. Can see > . sea, on ranch. A 


large ranch 17 miles east, and can tell colors phe Zan \ source of profit, en- 
and count windows in the house.” Here is _. Ra 0 6 AA 5 nee 
the greatest combined source of pleasure, a RIS & tertainment, know: 
education and practical usefulness that we have 2EFO Oe me aX 
ever seen. Every one is delighted with it and ee. tol aa So a ledge and fun. 
Lar RAR would not take many times the cost of it. ; / 
& Long se ° . ) d ba . ‘ 

; aL 6 fhe The Excelsior Multi-focal Telesco 
csoames ths peewee sareven LIMITED OF FER Grey: oe ME has a multiplicity of uses its vleananlla 
Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year LEP xy - Be is never dimmed—each day discovers 

extension on your subscription to yy jO-ga a some new delight. Distinguish faces blocks 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, and 35 EA. “ae 29 Ye ton away. Read signs invisible to the naked eye. Use 
cents extra to help pay mailing and 4 ZL Pe a it in cases of emergency, 
packing charges on the com- » cba “b 92G 1 Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope with you on 
plete telescope outfit, which s£3 s. Da pleasure and vacation trips, and you can take in all the 
will be sent postpaid (to- Yio 84 scenery at a glance—ships miles out; mountains, encircled 
tal amount to remit, 2 Ee ae Sy by vapors; bathers in the surf; tourists climbing up the wind+’ 
$1.35). Absolute weeo. oe: ‘@) ae ing paths. 
guarantee of sat- tap SR PO ye 9 Ro? Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discovering mi- 
isfaction or Tas - - Os trans nie crobes and germs in plants and seeds, etc. 
money re- “ae ‘OL ig ‘ ite The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope is mechanically correct—brass-bound, 
funded. Se 3% 4 brass safety cap to exclude dust. Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and 
mers adjusted, Handy to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened is over 
84¢ feet long. Circumference, 5% inches. Heretofore telescopes of this size, with solar 
eyepiece and multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do not claim’ 
our telescope is as nice and expensive in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope 
should be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the price. Each telescope 
is provided with 2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy atmosphere, the 
other for extra long range in clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Telescope about 50 
er cent. 
4 SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar eyepiece is a great thing, I witnessed the esclipse at the 
Austrian Tyrol whén the sun was almost 80 per cent concealed.” 
. COULD SEE SUN SPOTS. ie 
Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K:I have seen the spots on the sun for the first time in my life——Dan C. Safford. Pi 4 


POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never offered in sucha liberal manner § 
| | = before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manu- 

facturers of Europe; measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in four sec- 
tions.’ ‘They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powcrful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. Every 


sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these in- 
struments, and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought 


to view with astonishing clearness. 


WF Use This Coupon me | 
This offer may not appear again. This is your one chance to get this bargain. COUPON ORDER vats 


These telescopes are imported from German manufacturers. They represent the best skill of the . 4 
old world. Labor pete is much cheaper than here, hence the Oy price at vest pene Wouteerat tel- Coiman S Rural World, 
scopes are able to- be sold.. We know that a bigger value has never been offere the Amer- - ; 3 ; 
opps than this telescope,\and a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World for only $1.35. 718 Lugas Ave. St. Louls, Mo fe 
We guarantee this telescope to be as represented in every way. It is marked for adjustment, so. Gentlemen:—Enclosed - herewith please 
that any one can adjust it to the marks, and by a little practice can regulate the lens for various find’ $1.35 for which you may extend my, : 
distamces,- ; - ; ete S: 2 ae ee a subscription one year. to’ Colman’s Ru 
Give the boy a telescope. Interest him in the study of the planets. et him experiment wi e Hoos rm eS 
lens and reflectors. ' Some genius some day will harness the sun and with its warm rays, heat our hotrod —_ send’ me one of your wim i 
dwellings and. generate the steam that -runs our factories.. It may be your boy if he js given § *° vertised. Telescope to be aS repre 
a few ideas now to think about. It.certainly is within the’ limit of possibilities. sented in your advertisement, both as t7 
The first telescope was made in the 17th centur,; See the wonderful strides that have been ac- size and quality. I give you my name and) 
complished, since :that: time.. It is almost marvelous that an instrument of this kind can be secured full mailing address below : 
on such an-attractive:offer, ag this, but it-is a:fact. - : ; 
'. Seores of owners of this’ telescope would not take $5 iv $10 for their instrument, if they could : 
not get another one.>: They give universal satisfaction. Every one is delighted. Namm6” oslissviceiiics 
Be the first_to own one of-tliese telescopes in your neighborhood. It will be a great source of 
profit, entertainment, knowledge and fun.‘ This is your one chance, Don’t miss it. nd your order Post Offi : 
at once. Use the coupon in the corner. It will save you writing a letter. 7 CO seveceerereere dis 
All orders will be promptly filled in order as they are received at our office. - 
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